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GROUSE SHOOTING. 


No bird can possess a greater charm for the British sportsman 
than the red grouse. Apart from being the most sporting bird that 
flies, it is the only one found in the game-bag in the course of a 
shooting season that cannot be shot in other parts of the world. 
Even the ptarmigan, blackgame, and capercailzie, its first, second, 
and third cousins, are all to be found in abundance throughout the 
various districts of Northern Europe adapted to their requirements, 
but the red grouse, Lagopus Scoticus, has never been known to 
occur save within the limits of the British Isles. 

In Ireland and Wales the grouse is found wherever the locality 
is suitable. In England, as far South only as Derbyshire, all at- 
tempts to restock more southern districts, even when apparently 
adapted for the purpose, have failed utterly. Scotland, however, 
as may be gathered from its affix Scoticus, has been invariably 
recognized as the home par excellence of the red grouse. On the 
mainland it is found in every county without a single exception, 
as well as in all the larger islands of the West Coast, such as Arran, 
Islay, Jura, Mull, Skye, and the Hebrides. Crossing the Pentland 
Firth, though not perhaps conspicuous for its numbers, the grouse 
thrives so well in the Orkney Isles that it is said to average a 
greater weight there than in any other part of the kingdom, 
specimens having been repeatedly killed which turned the scale at 
29 and even 30 ounces. 

Shetland is the only part of Scotland where it has hitherto been 
found impossible to acclimatise the grouse; the various attempts 
made there from time to time have all ended unfortunately. Saxby, 
in his Birds of Shetland, published in 1874, alluding to these 
attempts, says: ‘‘ It is, however, said to be the opinion of most 
Shetland people that the naturalization of the red grouse in the 
islands is perfectly feasible if properly set about.” 

We have before us, as we. write, a letter from Shetland, dated 
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25th February of this year, which mentions that the first attempts 
were made by hatching out eggs under hens. All these failed. A 
few years ago, however, nine birds were turned out on the island 
of Yell. Nothing was heard of these for some time, till, when the 
sheep were being driven in January of this year, on a small farm 
there, thirty birds were seen; so that some of them must have 
become acclimatized, and nested there. This is, so far, hopeful, 
and it is satisfactory to read in the Field of 4th May last, that a 
more systematic attempt is to be made this year to introduce grouse 
into the Shetland Isles. 

Attempts have, we believe, also been made to acclimatize the red 
grouse in Norway, with what success we are unable to say. As they 
can not only be kept but even breed in confinement, there cannot 
be much difficulty in getting together a few almost anywhere. 
This is, however, a different matter to making the grouse a 
permanent addition to the bird life of the country. 

The home of the red grouse is the heath-clad moor, from almost 
sea-level till one reaches a height where the luxuriance of heather 
gives way to stony barrenness and wild desolation. Save when 
exceptional circumstances induce or compel them to change, each 
of the four different members of the grouse tribe keeps to his own 
appointed region. From the sterile mountain top, chosen abode of 
the ptarmigan, one descends to the heathery hillside and open 
moors where the red grouse reigns. In his turn the red grouse 
looks down upon the birch-clad slopes and ferny ravines frequented 
by the blackcock, while again the lately-restored capercailzie con- 
fines himself to the denser woods and forests of the valley below. 

The Highlands of Scotland undoubtedly afford the sport of 
grouse shooting in its most alluring and natural form. We do not, 
of course, mean by this that the moors in the Highlands of Scot- 
land carry nearly as heavy a stock of grouse as do those of the 
crack English counties. In spite, however, of the immense num- 
ber of birds brought to bag on the Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Durham, 
and similar shooting ranges, owing to their wildness comparatively 
few can be got by-fair walking and shooting over dogs, driving 
having to be resorted to from the very opening of the season. We 
are not in any way decrying grouse driving, or even placing it below 
shooting over dogs, as a sport, but merely consider it hardly the 
most natural way to open the campaign against the poor grouse, 
however necessary and proper a method it may be to adopt as the 
season advances. It has, however, of late years become the fashion 
even on some of the Highland moors to resort to driving very 
early in the season, with the result of calling forth no little re- 
monstrance from the farmers, who object to their sheep, not so 
forward in the North as they are in the South, being driven about 
the hills along with the grouse. Apart from the grouse not being 
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naturally so wild, the configuration of moors in the Highlands is 
so different from the flatter and better adapted for driving English 
ones that (on most of them) birds may be shot over dogs for some 
time after the commencement of the shooting season. 

Though the moors of the Midland Counties of England now 
infinitely surpass them (on the celebrated Wemmergill moor, of 
15,000 acres, 17,068 grouse were killed in 1872), time was when 
the Highland moors were looked upon as the best stocked in the 
kingdom. A sporting writer, in 1821, says, “The quantity of 
grouse killed in England will not bear a comparison with the 
numbers actually destroyed in Scotland, where this game literally 
abounds.” 

To a Captain Burt who, probably to his disgust, found himself 
early in the last century ordered off to quarters in the North, 
is generally assigned the credit of having been the first to dis- 
cover the marvellous fascination of the grouse as a sporting bird. 
If so, sweet should his memory flourish. Not the great Wizard of 
the North himself has been much more of a benefactor to the 
much enriched Celt. But for the multitude of English pilgrims 
journeying northwards in consequence of the feast of S. Grouse, 
how much English money is there which would find an eventual 
and deplorable resting place in some Continental pocket instead of 
as at present enabling the Highland hotel-keepers and proprietors 
to annually avenge Flodden. Nearly a quarter of a million is 
computed to be spent in Scotland in shooting-rents alone, which 
may be said to be practically all for grouse. Indeed, the more we 
think of the grouse, the more must we appreciate and admire him. © 
The most captious can say nothing against him ; nothing is there 
to be said of him but what is good. Complaints such as are 
brought against other game are never brought against him. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt might shoot him without a single qualm 
of conscience. Not only does the grouse do harm to none, but his 
pursuit means employment and wealth to many, as well as pleasure 
and health to more. 

No wonder every rich Englishman has his moor, as a matter of 
course ; indeed, even the American has now entered the market, 
though as yet the latter affects only the more princely sporting 
places of the North, scorning, of course, to do things otherwise than 
in as lordly a fashion as possible. There is something specially 
invigorating, to anyone with the slightest touch of sport in his 
composition, in breathing the fresh air of the Highland hills, and 
the sight of the vast stretches of purple heather. It inspires even 
those one might imagine little likely to become enamoured of the 
beauties of a Highland hillside. Just such an one we came across 
in the smoking-room of an hotel one night. He had retired, he 
told us, from business that year, and was taking a trip through 
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the Highlands. How he seemed to have enjoyed it all! He had 
had the most delightful drive on the coach that day on a road 
leading mostly through the moors, and the driver had pointed out 
to him a bustard flying near, a bird now getting rare in the 
country from the keepers killing them down in consequence of the 
harm they did to game. He was quite agreeable to admit the bird 
was as likely to have been a buzzard. One thing, however, he 
declared he had determined on, which he thought was the very 
thing to do him good, namely, to get a little bit of moor he could 
go out shooting over. 

‘But I went up that ‘ill behind the Inn just before dinner, and 
I hadn’t got no way up when both my feet was quite wet. Now, 
must you always get your feet wet out grouse shooting ?” 

We assured him that while perhaps not absolutely indispensable, 
getting one’s feet wet was a not altogether infrequent incident in 
a grouse shooter’s career; but so firmly set was he in his purpose, 
he did not seem to care. Whether his enthusiasm long survived 
his return South and he ever revisited the moist haunts of the 
bustard, we know not, or whether dryshod he now contents himself 
with following the modest partridge by Surrey glade and dell. 

One of the first requisites is of course the proper selection of a 
grouse moor. In addition to the various agencies which make a 
speciality of such business, there is now hardly a gunmaker in 
London, or indeed in any Highland town, but keeps a register 
of shootings to let, where can be rented anything from the lordly 
castle, with its 80 stags, 2,000 brace of grouse, and unlimited 
fishing in river and loch, to the humble lodge with its rough 
shooting, and probably still rougher accommodation. The ma- 
jority of these are fair and straightforward enough so far as they 
go, but unfortunately that happens often to be not very far. 
Candidly enough will they tell you they only supply information 
as given to them by the proprietor, facter, or whoever the lessor 
may be, and are not in a position to guarantee the absolute cor- 
rectness of it. Then, too, they stand in the always rather difficult 
position of having to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
acting as they are with the view of finding as speedily as possible 
a tenant for every moor and a moor for every would-be tenant on 
their list. It is naturally their main object to get every place off 
their hands as fast as they can, and they accordingly do all they 
can to make matters run smoothly for both the contracting parties. 
We will give one instance of how a hesitating lessor and lessee 
were actually brought to terms. 

A Highland proprietor sent up a shooting to let to one of the not 
least enterprizing of these gentry. A would-be tenant came 
nibbling, but thought the rent—which we will call £700—rather 
high. He was willing to give £600, but no more. As neither side 
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appeared disposed to give way, negotiations for a time threatened 
to fall through. This did not at all meet the views of the wily 
agent, who accordingly sat down, penned and despatched the two 
following notes. 

To the would be tenant he wrote— 

Dear Srr,—The McWhaup cannot think of accepting £600 for Glenwhisky. I 
have, however, advised him to accept an offer of £650, should you be willing to make 


it. I take the liberty of strongly advising you to do so, as the demand for grouse 


moors this season is perfectly unprecedented, and rents accordingly rule exceptionally 
high. 


To the proprietor he wrote— 


Dear Srr,—I have written to Mr. Sassenach advising him to increase his offer to 
£650. Should he do so, I take the liberty of strongly recommending you to accept it. 
The demand for grouse moors this season is unprecedentedly slack, and rents 
accordingly rule exceptionally low. 


In consequence of the great demand for shootings supposed to 
have set in from the beginning of this season, the Field, as the 
sportsman’s organ, issued in the month of May a warning note to 
intending hirers. It is not far wrong when it says “ It is not neces- 
sary that advertisements should be actually fraudulent to be mis- 
leading, and the drawing of prospectuses of shootings, as well as 
of companies, has long been reduced to a fine art.” Against this 
we should be inclined to say that on the estates of the larger and 
higher class proprietors in Scotland, even the most inexperienced 
is, as a rule, comparatively safe, and no more likely to be over- 
reached in the matter of a grouse moor than he would be in any 
other transaction. No doubt there are even now-a-days instances 
where, in dealing with some of the smaller ones, rendered by need 
and greed as impervious to the pricks of an accusing conscience as 
an African rhinoceros, the happy-go-lucky and too confiding lessee 
runs a risk of being numbered among those who have shared the 
fate of the immortal tenants of the Tommiebeg shootings, or the 
sportsman who, being asked in the second year of his lease whether 
grouse disease was bad up in his part, replied, ‘‘ He didn’t know 
and he didn’t care, for there was not much on his moor to take it 
but collie dogs and hoodie crows.”’ 

One final word of caution may be given to intending hirers, to be 
cautious in their dealings with sub-letters, and to find out what 
their Poor, School, and Road Assessments amount to, or they may 
find themselves, in some districts, saddled with quite an unexpected 
little extra rent to pay, in addition to the one they had bar- 
gained for. 

Let us, however, suppose that early in the season one finds 
oneself the tenant of a moor known to be amply stocked with 
birds, and where for many a year past the heather has been regu- 
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larly and judiciously burnt. The happy possessor is henceforth 
troubled with anxiety as to his prospects for the coming Twelfth. 
Many a thing may occur before then to mar the enjoyment of the 
looked for sport. 

First, most to be dreaded and most unavoidable of all, comes the 
grouse disease, a subject far too big to be more than referred to in 
a paper of this length. It may be well to remember that like 
many other grievances of to-day, grouse disease is no new thing. 
In the Field of 6th December 1873, are given three instances of its 
occurrence in the beginning of the century, the earliest being taken 
from the Sporting Magazine of dates October 1817 and August 
1819, and the third from the Oriental Sporting Magazine of January 
1829, in each case regular grouse disease being unmistakably 
indicated. 

Mr. Horatio Ross, who was in the habit of shooting over 
Lord Panmure’s Forfarshire moors, says he began shooting in 
1814, and first noticed grouse disease in 1822. We see, therefore, 
grouse disease was known in the Highlands long before there could 
have been anything like overstocking in the proper sense of the. 
term. Over-preservation, the too close killing down of birds of 
prey, and consequent destruction of what is called the balance of 
nature, were at this time practically unknown—but grouse disease 
certainly was not unknown. These were the most frequently 
assigned reasons for this mysterious malady, among many others 
more or less probable, including the slightly far-fetched one, that 
the disease was nothing but lead poisoning, occasioned by the 
quantity of shot scattered about over the moor impregnating the 
water. Most authorities seem now to agree that it is an epidemic, 
the predisposing causes to which are wet seasons, late spring frosts 
and east winds, which ‘“ burn up” the tender young shoots of 
heather, so necessary for the health of the bird. The supply of 
this food for the grouse must be also largely affected by the heavy 
stock of sheep now maintained on most moors. Anyone who cares 
to go deeper into the study of this question will find a most useful 
summary of the opinions of eighteen of the chief authorities who 
have written or given evidence on the subject (beginning with Dr. 
Spencer Cobbold, the original champion of the parasitic theory), 
on page 157 of Dr. Macdonald’s interesting and instructive book.* 

The only approach to anything like a remedy is assuredly to be 
found in judicious heather burning, so that the stogk of what one 
writer happily terms “‘ animated heather ’”’ may increase the more 
rapidly after each of these depopulating outbreaks. It is the 


* The Grouse Disease: Its Causes and Remedies. By Duncan George F'orbes Mac- 
donald, LL.D., C.E., J.P., F.R.S. (London: W. H. Allen & Co.) 
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burning which produces the fresh young shoots of heather, sweet 
seeds, and berries of various kinds, which the grouse feed and thrive 
so well upon. The most unobservant cannot fail to notice the vast 
and melancholy difference between a moor burnt so that heather of 
different ages, suitable for both food and shelter, properly alter- 
nates, and one where there is any amount of heather too old to be 
of use in one part, while in another the hillside has been burnt in 
a reckless and wholesale fashion. In many places, despite the 
almost invariable clause in leases with regard to the amount of 
heather to be burnt annually, a careless farmer or shepherd will 
set fire to a hillside and walk away, leaving the heather to put 
itself out when it is tired of burning, the wretched keepers 
during the heather-burning season having to keep a sharp look out 
and follow the course of the tell-tale columns of smoke, or their 
very best beats might be cruelly spoilt for several seasons to come. 
In Scotland, heather-burning must take place at the latest before 
April 25th. One of the very earliest Scotch statutes, passed about 
1400, in the reign of Robert III., forbids heather-burning after 
1st March. It is needless to add this was not from any considera- 
tion for game, but to prevent the little enclosed bits of cultivated 
land scattered through the moor being consumed in some casual 
conflagration. 

Given a properly burnt moor and immunity from grouse disease, 
first-rate sport would be a certainty every year. Of course, some 
years it must be better than others; late snowstorms and floods 
driving a certain amount of hens from their nests, and heavy 
storms of hail and rain coming at a time when the poor young 
birds are still covered with down, and their feathers have not grown 
to protect them. But so hardy and prolific is the grouse, there 
would be little fear of their not taking care of themselves in all 
but seasons of most exceptional severity. Their too numerous 
enemies must, it goes without saying, be kept down; but that is 
universal now-a-days, for we do not suppose there is such a thing 
as a grouse moor in all England and Scotland not professedly pre- 
served. In Ireland, we are assured, the preservation of grouse 
moors is conducted, as a rule, in a fashion more genuinely charac- 
teristic of the country than conducive to the protection and increase 
of the stock of birds. 

We might almost be tempted to wonder how, without strict pre- 
servation, there could be almost any grouse at all, when we think 
for a moment of their numerous enemies, some of which are to be 
found on or in the neighbourhood of every moor in the kingdom, 
viz., foxes, stoats, weasels, cats, and rats, eagles, ravens, hoodie 
crows, the whole hawk tribe, with the possible exception of the 
kestrel, jackdaws, jays, and last, but not least, the rook. 
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Alas, poor rook! Respectable, old-fashioned looking chap that 
he is, no bird is so often the victim of periodical outbursts of in- 
dignation. This spring, at a meeting of the Newcastle Farmers’ 
Club held at Alnwick, some of the speakers, after estimating the 
amount of destruction done to crops by rooks at not less than 
2s. 3d. an acre, went on to declare “‘ one half of the game did not 
escape them; and all the poachers in the North, if let loose, would 
not do so much damage.” With regard to the damage he does to 
crops, we leave his defence to those friends who, not objecting, like 
Lord Beaconsfield’s hero, to being “‘ cawed to death,” are sure to 
stand up for him, and recall the good he does by consuming wire- 
worms, grubs, and such like pests. Let us trust there isa little par- 
donable exaggeration in the damage he is here said to do to game, 
though we fear all evidence goes to prove that when once he has 
learnt to add eggs to his varied bill of fare he is past reformation 
for life. , 

Speaking of rooks, we may refer to what Mr. Chapman has to 
say in his book* about rooks and another fertile source of destruc- 
tion to the poor grouse. 


The latter birds (rooks) are extremely fond of a feast upon grouse, when procurable, 
and daily search the sides of the old coach road which crosses the Border moors on its 
way from Newcastle to Edinburgh, and along which a telegraphic line is stretched. 
This line at present consists of nineteen wires—a perfect trap for birds, and the damage 
it causes to bird life is incredible. I have heard it estimated by farmers and shepherds 
(and I believe they are not far wrong), that more grouse meet their deaths annually 
from these mischievous wires than are killed by all the shooters on the moors around. 
The nineteen wires cover so much space, and being stretched at exactly the usual 
height of the flight of game birds (and especially of their morning flight, when, in the 
indistinct light, the wires are wholly invisible), that they cannot fail in their destruc- 
tive work, and occasionally a pack is cut down wholesale. It should be remembered, 
too, that this destruction is going on at all seasons of the year. 

This is, of course, from the unusual number of the wires, an 
exceptional and by far the most extreme case we ever heard of. 
No one, however, who has been much on moors intersected by tele- 
graph wires, or even the ordinary wire sheep fencing, can fail to 
have picked up any quantity of grouse and other birds that have 
come to an unsatisfactory end in this way. The little metal slips 
one sees hung on the wires in some places, are, we understand, a 
partial remedy for the evil. 

Poachers with guns, nets, and every foul device adapted to 
circumstances, are at no time more busy than in the days and 
nights immediately preceding the 12th August.‘ While on this 
subject we take the liberty of introducing a method of poaching 
grouse, which will have the probable merit of being absolutely new 
to the most experienced game preserver. We were put up to it by 


* Bird Life on the Borders. By Abel Chapman. (London: Gurney & Jackson.) 
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our hairdresser, as we sat one day in his operating chair. The 
papers had that morning contained a report of the capture of some 
poachers with a considerable quantity of grouse in their posses- 
sion. 

‘*T suppose you saw, Sir, how they had caught those poachers up 
in the North?” 

“Yes. I did.” 

‘** Do you know how poachers catch grouse ? ” 

“No. I wish you would tell me.” 

‘* Well, Sir, they go at night to the trees where the birds roost, 
and burn sulphur under their noses till they fall down into sacks 
put to catch them below.” 

No wonder poachers are most busy just before the 12th, for, 
apart from the fact that the birds are most easily taken just then, 
the market is at its best, and the price paid for good birds often 
extravagantly high. It is the proper thing to eat grouse on the 
opening day, so every club and hotel dinner must have it, while 
many who never look or hope to look upon the bird in real life 
would feel that they had been remiss indeed had they failed to keep 
the annual festival by eating grouse on the 12th of August. 
Perhaps they are right, for few things are better than an August 
grouse, but it may be as well for these epicures to make quite sure 
they always do get an August grouse when they pay for one. 
There is a chance they may not, according to the Field of 18th 
August 1888, from which we extract the following :— 


There are evidently dodges in the game trade as there are in any other business. A 
circular dated August 11th was, this year, sent out to certain provincial game- 
dealers to the effect that the advertiser had for sale, on account of the Leadenhall Cold 
Storage Company, a lot of grouse, which could be supplied on receipt of telegram as to 
the number required to reach the purchaser on Monday: price from 3s. upwards, accord- 
ing to quality. The circular further stated that these grouse are “ frozen or chilled,” 
and, therefore, keep well. Nice, tasty morsels such birds would prove after being 
stored in a huge refrigerator since last season, as they no doubt would be. 

The refrigerating system, as applied to grouse, may, however, be 
usefully called into play at times, as, for instance, last autumn 
the shooting tenant of Kilmaronaig, Argyllshire, sent off six brace 
of grouse, which were eaten in Australia. They were shot on the 
17th and 18th September, and despatched on the 19th, all three 
days being very hot and unfavourable for keeping game. Only old 
birds were sent, and those shot as lightly as possible, and by the 
afternoon of the 20th they were safely hung in the cold-room of 
the P. and O. steamer Britannia, at the Albert Docks. The 
Britannia left the Thames on September 21st and reached Sydney 
about 8th November, when the grouse were taken out of the 
freezing-room and were found not only to be in perfectly good con- 
dition but to have retained their usual peculiar flavour. Possibly 
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the first time an Argyllshire grouse had ever travelled 14,000 
miles to figure as a delicacy on an Australian dinner table. 

Some time ago, in one of the illustrated papers, there appeared 
some sketches depicting grouse-shooting in the Highlands as it is 
now, and as it was in days gone by. In the latter the sportsman 
in his old-fashioned shooting costume, probably the only one he 
has with him, is, after his day’s work, eating his dinner or supper, 
helping himself from the iron pot on the hearth of a lonely shep- 
herd hut. In the former the sportsmen in the full dress of 
civilization, and surrounded by all the comforts of a modern 
shooting lodge, are seen luxuriating in the society of fair enchan- 
tresses after a dinner which had probably comprised all the 
delicacies of the season, and been sent up by a London cook. 
Flying expresses now take the place of the dog-carts and posting 
vehicles in which the old sportsman was compelled to make his 
weary way to the Highlands. Indeed, without going so far North 
as Scotland, the ordinary grouse-shooter’s lines in those days were 
scarcely wont to fall wholly in pleasant places, judging from the 
following account of an expedition in pursuit of grouse made by 
that good old sportsman Mr. T. B. Johnson. 

A friend and he, both mounted on ponies, started to make their 
way to a small village they proposed to put up at for the opening 
of the grouse-shooting season of 1821. In order to get there the 
more quickly, they were induced by an intelligent rustic to leave 
the high-road and take a bridle path pointed out asa short cut 
through the hills. With the result that usually attends the taking 
of short cuts, they appear to have promptly proceeded to lose their 
way in ‘‘ the midst of boundless moorlands,” but were fortunately 
rescued, not only to reach their destination that night, but to live 
to return and recount their adventures of next day. These, we 
think, Mr. Johnson must tell in his own words: 

Having made arrangements for the following day we retired to rest at twelve, and 
had not been in bed more than an hour before the trampling of horses and the whistling 
of dogs, &c., sufficiently indicated the anxiety of brother sportsmen to be on the moun- 
tains at the peep of morn, to see the first rising and flight of a grouse. The mountains 
in this neighbourhood, which principally belong to the Bishop of Durham, rise, for the 
most part, very abruptly and to great heights; they are, nevertheless, much inclined 
to bog, and walking over them is attended with no ordinary fatigue. We rose a little 
before two o’clock, and, after making a hasty but not a very hearty breakfast, we 


mounted our ponies, and, accompanied by our guides, directed our steps up a long, 
winding, steep ascent, which led to the wished for spot. 


+ * * 7 * * . * 


Our diversion in the early part of the morning did not equal our expectations, for 
numerous parties were scattered over the mountains, and.the ground on which we 
commenced operations had been already ranged. Several ardent sportsmen had 
ascended the hills at midnight, ranging the summits of the mountains in order to drive 
the birds into the valleys, and thus be enabled, the moment the dawn of day admitted 
sufficient gray light, to commence their amusement at a distance from the fog which 
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almost uniformly caps the summits of lofty hills at this time. However, it was not 
broad daylight by any means when a solitary fine old cock cheered our spirits by his 
chattering, and fell to rise no more. In every direction the heath was enlivened by the 
ranging of dogs, an occasional whistle, and the almost continual firing of guns. 

This last sentence strikes us as being simply delicious. 

. . the fatigue was excessive, and at eleven o’clock we sat down to dine beneath 
enormous masses of awfully projecting rock ; and with our heads reclined against one 
of these solid, not downy pillows, we enjoyed a very comfortable nap. 

* + + Like giants refreshed, we sprang from our slumbers and pursued our sport till 
we could no longer distinguish the flight of a bird; better success than we expected to 
meet stimulated exertion, and left us no time to think of fatigue. 

Oddly enough, he does not mention what his actual bag was, 
but from the context we can gather that five brace was good, and 
ten brace not beyond the bounds of possibility. The Bishop of 
Durham appears to have had a vast extent of moorland in that 
part of the country, which he was very generous in granting leave 
to shoot over. The ground was, however, desperately poached by 
the’ miners, who sent the game to the markets of London, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, except for a short time after the 12th of 
August, when these pests dropped poaching to turn a more certain 
and honest penny by acting as guides to sportsmen. 

Even well on in what the orator contemptuously referred to as 
“‘ this so-called nineteenth century,” preservation in the sense we 
understand it was in its infancy, and such a thing as the letting of 
& grouse moor utterly unknown. The above probably represents 
fairly enough the experiences of the average grouse shooter in the 
days when the flint-lock had not been yet generally discarded. 
Let us see what it is like in these days of strict preservation and 
hammerless breechloaders. 

~ * * a = 


Changes in this part are both frequent and rapid, but we surely 
cannot be disappointed this time. It has all the promise of being 
a perfect shooting day as we step outside the little Highland lodge 
one morning in the very beginning of the shooting season. The 
light mist which still clings to the side of the big hills across the 
loch is slowly lifting, while the wind, or what there is of it, is in 
the west, with a slight inclination towards the north. The glass is 
steady, so the birds are sure to sit (a thing, we may remark in 
passing, they will not do with a falling one), and we heartily agree 
with the suggestion that ‘the sooner you fellows come in to 
breakfast, the sooner we shall get off afterwards.” 

A certain lady novelist, in one of her immortal epics, depicts her 
hero preparing for the fray on the morning of the 1st September 
by imbibing brandy and seltzer, and toying with the wing of some 
delicate bird. We are not, therefore, astonished a little later on to 
find the petrified guests, as they march through the turnips 
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whispering to one another, “‘ Did you see the Colonel bringing 
down those rocketers?” Our breakfast is calculated on a more 
substantial if less heroic scale—no breakfast, no man—and is 
hardly over before we find ourselves bowling along the road for more 
than an hour, till we come to where we find keepers and dogs all 
ready waiting us. 

There are four of us, shooting in two parties, perhaps the very 
pleasantest number of all where you have plenty of ground, birds, 
and dogs. There is in this combination something’ of the charm 
the immortal Sarah Battle attached to a similar partnership at 
whist, only we have none of the feelings of hostility entertained by 
that worthy lady towards the other pair, as, with mutual wishes for 
good sport, we separate to meet at 1.30 for lunch at the Green 
Spring. 

We have hardly parted company when we hear, the other side 
of the hill, the rattle of two barrels, and immediately after six 
birds come swinging over the brow, but only five sail on. In 
a little we get a point on our own account, and three more grouse 
have their necks slipped into the game carrier to keep company 
with the first. So far, so good! Our beat lies for the present 
through a stretch of splendid looking heather, where there are 
always plenty of birds, though for some time, as we work our way 
up the rather stiff hill-side, we are anything but lucky in finding 
them, while those we do find rise more wildly than we expected. 
This will happen at times, but matters soon improve as we get 
into ground interspersed here and there with peat bogs and little 
broken ravines, down which the tiny burn tumbles to a chain of 
hill lochs we are to keep on our left hand all morning. These 
have not only a nice cool look this hot day, but on the edge of 
them we pick up an odd snipe or two to vary the contents of the 
bag. There are also a few ducks about, but having been ‘‘ looked 
up” already this month, they are fully alive to the propriety of 
taking care of themselves, and we have too much as it is before us 
to-day to spare time for the very doubtful experiment of trying to 
manceuvre these crafty customers. 

Towards mid-day the sun gets so very strong it would be 
oppressive in the extreme, but for the breeze that sweeps 
across the moor, cool and refreshing to men and dogs. The latter 
are working admirably, and we have no reason to complain gener- 
ally of our luck, for the bag -has been mounting steadily, and the 
climax is reached when just before lunch we get right into more 
than one good lot of scattered birds. We had ourselves, of course, 
sent forward the greater part of these, and they had pitched in a 
broken, straggly fashion, so that we get just now by far the 
warmest half-hour’s shooting we have had as yet. 
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This lively little time over there is but a short stretch along one 
other lochside ere we turn through the gap that leads to the Green 
Spring. There is nothing to be found here till, just as we are 
leaving it, one old cock grouse rising wild, goes off like a blue 
rock over the water, followed by two barrels from one of the 
guns. Both shots splash harmlessly in the water behind and 
below, showing that one of the party, at least, would be none 
the worse for a little timely rest and refreshment. And well- 
earned too has it been, for the stoppages have been very short 
and far between since we started, and we have worked hard for 
our fourteen and a half brace of grouse, three snipe, and a hare. 
It is barely 1.30, but we are very thankful when we reach the 
Green Spring to find the hill-pony contentedly grazing, while the 
other party are spreading out the lunch, with sixteen brace of 
grouse laid out in two rows on the hillock close by. 

Shooting days differ amazingly at different places. On some. 
shootings the house may be so situated you could go in to lunch 
if you like, and can certainly start and stop whenever you feel dis- 
posed, while such a thing as a really long day is unnecessary and 
unknown. On others again it may be impossible, owing to distance, 
to work the outlying beats without making more than an ordi- 
nary working one of the day, starting say by 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and not getting back to dinner perhaps till after 10 o’clock at 
night. As to what constitutes the best lunch in such circum- 
stances, tastes differ almost as much as they do as to what is the 
best drink, for which latter purpose we have heard suggested 
almost every conceivable brew down to the later day one of lemon 
juice and cold tea. Scarcely comes round a Ist of September— 
the 12th of August often catches him napping—but some one of 
what are profanely termed ‘the weakly papers,” lets loose the 
writer who sighs for those good old times when he stole forth at day- 
break, gun in hand, and faithful hound at heel, with only a crust of 
bread and cheese in his wallet. He does not seem to make much 
preparation for properly carrying his game. Perhaps he does 
not expect to shoot much, or perhaps it is intended to go into the 
wallet along with the bread and cheese. Now all this is very well, 
but we recommend those who have the demand made upon their 
physical powers, which a really long day’s grouse shooting does, 
to take more care of and provide themselves with a slightly more 
appetising and substantial fare than this. 

However much the impetuous and inexperienced may grudge it, 
no time is more judiciously expended than that devoted to a good 
rest in the middle of the day, especially when the weather is close 
and exhausting. We must, however, get on again soon, for there 
is a long stretch of ground before us yet to be covered before 
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evening. It is, however, the old story ; we do comparatively little 
for some time just after we start, and it is as usual the worst part 
of the whole day. The breeze, so grateful in the morning, has 
died down under the strong sun; there is little or no scent; the 
birds seem to have got into all sorts of odd places till, as the old 
Irish keeper said of where to look for a hare, “ likely enough you 
find the unlikeliest places more likelier than the most likeliest.” 

As for the birds when we do find them, they sit well enough 
in the warm dry heather, and there is not much excuse for 
missing them. So we keep on quietly and steadily to find, after 
all, we have not done so badly when, between 4 and 5, we sit 
down for a slight rest and our afternoon tea, which consists of 
a cigarette and a sip from the flask, and a drink from the best 
spring perhaps of all the many good ones dotted about so con- 
veniently on the hill. We wonder whether there is better water in 
the wide world than comes from a cool clear Highland spring, 
freshly cleared out just before the shooting season begins. Of 
course we know drinking cold water when warm is the most 
shocking thing one can do. We hardly believe there is such a 
thing as a work on sport now extant but deems it essential to 
impress upon its readers the appalling consequences likely to 
result from such a rash act. From our youth upwards, has it not 
been impressed upon us— 

How many a sportsman, young and old, 
Has gone to his sarcophagus, 
Through pouring water, icy cold, 
Fast down his hot wsophagus ? 
Yet we do it all the same, and may add, for the peace of mind 
of similar sinners, we can recall no single instance of dire 
results in any way directly attributable to the consumption of cold 
water out shooting. 

We feel as though we should uncommonly like to sit a little 
longer and rest by the spring. Apart, however, from being 
rather pressed for time, no sooner has one given the last whiff 
to a cigarette than the midges are on to one with a war-whoop. 
So once more our cartridges are slipped in, and from here right 
onwards we come across birds enough to satisfy any reasonable 
being. All along our side of the ravine there are continuous 
patches of heather, just the right age to attract grouse. The 
birds are scattered about, feeding at this time of, the evening, 
and we, both of us, get fair shooting all the way down till we 
reach the gate on the edge of the moor where we are to join our 
companions. Our approaching shots have, we are not sorry to 
see, the effect of bringing the waggonette to the road below, so 
we have little more walking to do. Though no one is quite willing 
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to plead guilty to it, I fancy we are all just a little done up 
and tired, besides being yet a good many miles from home and 
dinner. In the matter of the bag, the others have again headed 
us by about the same number they did in the morning, for 
while we have shot twenty-one brace since lunch, they are able 
to turn out twenty-three as the result of their afternoon’s sport. 
But who cares a rap about that! Hard to please, indeed, must 
he be who could fail to be satisfied, nay, thankful, to have en- 
joyed a day so glorious in everything as the one now drawing 
fast to its close. One by one the gaunt evening shadows dis- 
appear from the hill-side, buried in the deep purple of the darken- 
ing heather, and soon the last lingering rose-red ray dies on a 
far western peak. 


* * * * * 


We have selected for the scene of our day’s sport what may be 
termed a fair average moor. By that we mean one on which from 
fifty to a hundred brace can be bagged in the beginning of the 
season by four guns shooting in the way we have described, and 
who observe the rule laid down by old Christopher North, in his 
somewhat wild rhapsody on the moors, to shoot like a philoso- 
pher, which he proceeds to define as shooting “in a style equi- 
distant from that of the gamekeeper on the one hand and that of 
the bagman on the other.” 

Of course such a bag as this is absurd in the sight of some 
men, and in numbers contemptible beside what is done every 
year. The record one, over dogs, and likely, we imagine, long to 
remain so, is the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh’s one of 220 brace, 


made in 1872, on Grantully, in Perthshire. It is said he com-— 


menced at daybreak, and shot till he was not able to shoot any 
longer. In 1872, par excellence the jubilee year for grouse—or, 
perhaps, grouse-shooters—four guns at Dalnaspiedal shot, over 
dogs, 2,856 birds in five days. 

It is a misfortune that on the moors in England, and some of 
the South of Scotland, shooting over dogs should be so unpro- 
ductive as to be scarcely worth resorting to save, perhaps, for a 
day or two at the very commencement of the season. It is a very 
curious question, and one a great deal easier to ask than to answer, 
why grouse differ so amazingly in wildness in different parts of 
the kingdom, and even the same country. While in some parts in 
the far North of Scotland they sit practically the whole season 
through, they vary on the different ranges till we find them in the 
South as wild as they could be on any English moor. Speaking 
of the Lammermoors, Mr. Speedy says: ‘‘ We have seen them in 
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the month of July, when not much bigger than sparrows, rising 
out of shot and taking flights for a considerable distance.” 

In Caithness, Sutherland, and some of the islands, bags can be 
made, over dogs, up to very last day of the season. In the Field 
of 2nd February 1889, in an article on “‘The Past Shooting Season,” 
the writer says :— 

We know of a septuagenarian who does not lay claim to having been, even in his best 
days, more than an ordinary and moderate shot, and who killed to his own gun, over 
dogs, ten brace of grouse on December 10th last, on the borders of the Kyle of Suther- 
land. In Perthshire and Argyllshire such a feat, even by a first-class shot, would be 


considered a practical impossibility in any season after about the middle of September, 
or at least the advent of October. 


In those districts where the grouse take such exceptionally good 
care of themselves that they cannot be shot in any other way, like 
it or not, there is nothing for it but driving. All that can be said 
on the subject is written in the Badminton volumes on shooting, 
where may be found, too, a record of the more monstrous bags 
made by it. All of these are, however, now eclipsed by Lord 
Walsingham’s last year’s bag of 1,070 grouse, which stands facile 
princeps as regards mere numbers slaughtered by any single shooter 
in a day. 

On moors where driving is not resorted to, the sportsman must 
just do the best he can as the season gets on and the birds grow 
stronger and wilder. Some hills you can always make something 
of on favourable days, with a little luck and good management, 
while on others it is next to impossible to do much, take advantage 
how you may of every chance afforded by the ground. Some try 
flying a hawk kite, and a writer in the Field lately, in his remini- 
scences of grouse moors, speaks with rapture of the difficulty and 
charm this sport presents late in the season. Others again con- 
demn the use of the kite as unsportsmanlike, a charge brought 
originally with even greater vehemence against the now universally 
recognized sport of driving. The truth is, it depends much on how 
these things are gone about, and the abuse of any form of sport is 
unsportsmanlike. One thing may be said for the kite; by it are 
killed chiefly the old cocks, which, as the season goes on, are found 
all alone by themselves. ‘ Sixty-One,”’ in his Reminiscences of the 
Lews, speaks of these old cocks as about the worst vermin to be 
found on a grouse moor. There is invariably the most unaccount- 
able preponderance of them, and to the killing of them down 
“« Sixty One” largely attributed his raising the wretched stock of 
grouse there from next to nothing till over a hundred brace were 
actually shot by one gun in a day. 

One other method of circumventing the birds when wild is de- 
scribed by Mr. Chapman as practised in Northumberland—“ carting 
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to grouse,” a mode which, while it has from time immemorial been 
in use to approach wild fowl, deer, and even, we believe, the Chil- 
lingham white bulls, we should have scarcely thought of as one 
likely to come into general use upon grouse moors. We are not 
astonished to learn that ‘“‘ a thorough knowledge of the exact lie of 
the land and the relation of gradients, &c.,” is of assistance to its 
possessor. 

But if, as the season wears on, the birds are difficult to bag, they 
are all the greater prizes when bagged, not merely from the diffi- 
culty in getting them, but from the magnificent condition they are 
in by this time. What living thing can surpass in beauty an old 
cock grouse, in all his pride of winter plumage, and full feathered 
to the toes, cut down in the month of November or the few days 
of December which still remain ere the merited respite once more 
sets in for the most sporting bird that flies. 
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THE RELIGION OF OUR BOYS. 


‘“‘Tue religion of the mother’s knee!” Even in this scoffing 
generation, this evil generation that seeketh after signs, this one 
thing is regarded as sacred and as true. Show us the use of it, 
and we will then tell you whether we approve or no. Even those 
who bluntly and even brutally utter this dictum do not hinder 
the child from learning the stories which to so many are pious 
fictions, and whispering the prayer with shut eyes and clasped 
fingers. We all of us have either personally felt the value of this 
natural religion, or seen the value in the case of others. 

From a considerable experience of boy-life, I should unhesi- 
tatingly say that the effect of such teaching is patent throughout 
the whole school life. The hold thus tenaciously grasped once is 
with difficulty shaken off. If all had such mothers perhaps no 
words would be ever necessary on such a subject as the one of this 
text, though this is not so certain. But what is quite beyond 
dispute is that while an amazing amount is done to vivify and 
quicken religious life among both the lower and middle classes, 
the upper classes are frequently pretty much left to themselves. 
It is quite true that here and there efforts are made to set on foot 
and maintain religious life; but less is done, and perhaps naturally 
so, from the belief that with their much greater opportunities the 
upper classes ought not to require so much of outside monition. 
There are to be found in our churches large quantities of fashion- 
ably-dressed people; hence such an assertion as the above is 
regarded as disproved. But the mere attendance once on Sunday 
at a church does not prove a religious feeling at all; and there 
is an immense proportion, specially among the men, who have 
more pursuits and pastimes to distract them than women, who 
never dream of entering any place of worship at all. These men 
were once boys; and as boys they attended Divine Service at 
least once a Sunday. Why do they, now that they have come to 
years of so-called discretion, abandon the habit? It will be said 
that mere church-going does not prove the possession or non- 
possession of that religio within, which is the quickening spirit. 
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Such reasoners argue in a circle. It goes without saying that 
there are in our midst a large percentage of young men whose sole 
ideal in life is pleasure; who never seriously devote themselves to 
one good object; who never pray, never give for useful purposes, 
and who help to cherish and foster a most natural dislike, and 
even much stronger feelings, on the part of the artizan and the 
operative against a class whom they judge of by outward and 
visible signs. This is not a pessimist view. The responsibilities 
of position and even wealth are realized far more now than they 
ever were, possibly as often from necessity as from a more noble 
cause, and the more odious and brutal forms of vice may not be so 
flagrant. But kid-glove viciousness is not one whit better than 
the more naked brutality of former time: and because the com- 
plaint is driven inwards it is, therefore, likely to be more deadly. 

The earliest reason is to be found in the absence of “the 
mother’s knee.” The home where fashion plays a conspicuous 
part is not the most likely one for the exercise of those duties of 
maternity which may seem too domestic and commonplace by the 
side of more engrossing frivolities. The natural offices of a 
mother are but ill fulfilled by another ; and surely it is one of the 
natural functions of a mother to teach her child the beginnings of 
religion. There is an enormous amount in the present day, 
written and read and spoken, from all manner of pulpits, on the 
subject matter of religion; hardly a magazine appears without one 
article devoted to the construction, or (more frequently) the 
destruction of some ecclesiastical or theological platform. 

Religious life is regarded as a fad; and no novel, which hopes to 
achieve success, can afford to dispense with an agnostic hero or. 
heroine; unless, indeed, as a masterpiece of skill, a clergyman can 
be made to pose as the heroic doubter. But there is nothing 
robust about this sickly sentimentality, which deals with vague 
talk loosely and without any exact method. 

It is peculiarly ill-adapted for the child-life, which demands 
some more solid food, and has no appreciation of large humanities 
and liberal sentimentalism. It demands an egg full of meat; the 
abstract is as, it were, a scorpion. Child-life is not naturally 
opposed to religion; on the contrary, it inclines towards it, so 
experience teaches. Tact, judgment, a thorough knowledge of the 
recipiency of the child, sympathy, adroitness—these are wanted 
to breed a simple, joyous religion. Who is better qualified to 
teach this than the mother ? 

The trifles, which are “corals to cut life upon,” whereby the 
children learn 

Love's holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And get not over-early solemnized, 
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are left out of the training of the little ones in such households, as 
coming from the mother’s hand. And the child, imitative to a 
degree, and quick to understand the real importance of a dress, or 
of keeping mother waiting a moment, and the slight importance of 
omitting to say a word of prayer for the same mother, is early 
forced into an unnatural position. 

We are all acquainted with, and all deplore, the old-fashioned 
morals, when children were reared in an atmosphere of gloom, so 
far as the word “religion” was concerned. Nothing is more 
likely to breed insincerity and to throw religion into discredit. But 
to-day, in a very large number of households, the child early detects 
the insincerity of terms of religion, because clearly enough religion 
is merely an appendage to daily life and has no meaning, while 
amusement and the high art of passing the time with success are 
the real, true, earnest business of life. Nor is he wholly deprived 
of this notion when he enters public school life and, later, the 
University. A false ideal has been set before the boy from his 
cradle. Pleasure is the principal thing; therefore get pleasure. 
And with this axiom in his heart, if not on his lips, he makes a 
failure of life. With regard to attending a place of worship, there 
is great room for improvement. A boy, as he grows, is usually 
outwardly, visibly, a restless being. And church-going is, on most 
occasions, a thorn in the flesh. It is so to the tutored savage, even 
to the man of letters. This often arises because they come often 
for other purposes than for the legitimate purpose of worship ; 
because the critical air is on them. But the boy has no desire to 
criticize finely; he is simply bored. If the tunes of the hymns 
are pretty, he joins in them ; and the modern boy has learnt in the 
main to behave himself during the rest of the service. Ennui 
may be written on every feature and limb; but he kneels, sits, and 
stands with propriety. Nor is this ennui surprising. The service 
is essentially one for the older; and many of them, who like a 
little and often in their spiritual as well as daily food, find the 
service not untedious. The clergyman does his best to meet the 
popular taste for brevity. He cuts up the Exhortation into 
doggerel; he abolishes whatever he can of royalties, bishops, 
curates, and all sorts and conditions of men. But the fact 
remains that much that is read is wholly beyond the appreciation of 
the young. And, again, the clergyman naturally does not preach 
for boys, any more than the playwright writes his drama virginibus 
puerisque. There is like enough a children’s service provided in 
the towns ; but my experience of these, both from the somewhat 
trying hour when even Homer might nod and from other causes, 
has not been such as to lead me to think them particularly well 
suited to boys, except in rare cases. Of course there are difficulties. 
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The clergyman is not only a man of like passions, but of like lungs 
and liver and voice, and without help he cannot go on during the 
whole of Sunday, multiplying services for each and every age 
separately : one for the babies, one for the boys, one for the middle- 
aged, one for the seventh age of man. With a large staff of 
curates, it ought not to be difficult to find one who has a special 
aptitude for this work; but in country places, or where, from 
economical reasons or otherwise, curates cannot be kept, such 
division of labour is extremely unlikely. I would not designedly 
write ‘‘ impossible,” for in some, if not several, rural districts the 
clergyman is the most consummately idle drone that exists, and 
grumbles at such work as is imposed on him on one day out of 
seven. Still there are difficulties. The offices of laymen, as I 
have written before, might often be found of the greatest use in 
this matter ; it is quite certain that there are numbers of them who 
would be both most ready and most efficient. But, when all has 
been said and done, the real abiding result will be brought about 
by the religion of the home. We see numerous instances of young 
men recklessly spending their all at the gambling-table or on the 
race-course, who never knew the need of self-restraint, who cannot 
understand that life has any higher objects than pleasure and 
excitement ; and, in the large proportion of cases, the evil arose 
from lack of home training. Over and over again have I noticed, 
and I know my testimony will be borne out by men of experience, 
that all the exertions and energies brought to bear for good on a boy 
at school are undone by the home. It is a strong, a terrible, indict- 
ment to bring against home life; but it is true. There are evils 
to which a boy may be and must be more directly tempted hy 
exposure to school iife; but in the present day, such capacity, 
such understanding, such tact, such devotion, are expended by 
those who teach, and are schoolmasters, that the boy character 
is thoroughly analysed, and he is made a complete study. 
The schoolmaster reads the boy from alpha to omega; the 
parent is often profoundly ignorant. Instead of being a time 
for greater liberty, the holiday degenerates into licence; and 
those who complain frequently that holidays are too long forget 
that parents have responsibilities towards their own children which 
are not wholly discharged by paying school bills. The matter of 
education is not ended when the boy first leaves home, so far as the 
parent goes. He ought to combine with the schoolmaster ; he 
ought to take the greatest pains in choosing, so far as he can judge, 
the right school; he should keep himself (of course, what applies 
to one parent applies at least equally to the other) au fait with the 
doings of his boy ; he should in every way see all he can of, and 
do all he can for, him when at home. Otherwise, from the time 
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when a boy is ten years old, the parent discharges a merely per- 
functory duty. My good English father, you know very little 
naturally of your child till he is at least four or five years old; and 
if he is sent from home at ten, you catch but comparatively scanty 
glimpses of him during the year. This is the system which in the 
main we adopt ; it is not the object of the writer to call this system 
good or bad. It exists; let us take it as it is. But it cannot be 
too often insisted that the parent’s duty and privilege and yearning 
should be to build up his boy into a man by combining in every 
way with the schoolmaster; and it is to the honour of the present 
race of schoolmasters—and they are not by any means invariably 
praised—that they carry out their duties in the main with not only 
fidelity, but with thorough enthusiasm. 

The preparatory schools of England are one of the most remark- 
able growths of the last forty years. They have quadrupled in 
number during the last fifteen years. It is evident, therefore, that 
parents concede the point that home, from various causes, is not 
the best place for the boy, who ought to go to the preparatory 
school somewhere about the age of ten or so. Ten or so! It is 
monstrously young; but so it is. Custom has decided in favour of 
this plan ; and custom is marvellously potent. And it may be said 
at once that in the main the preparatory schools in England and 
Scotland (they do not thrive in Ireland, from evident causes) are 
capitally conducted, and do good work. It would be exaggeration 
to say more. But it is no exaggeration to say that the work which 
they do is better done in proportion than that which is done in the 
public school. A boy frequently passes from a preparatory school 
well trained mentally and spiritually, into the public school, where 
he will lie fallow for two or three years. If the work of the pre- 
paratory school were carried in proportion on to the public school, 
the results, when a boy left the latter, would be more creditable. 
But the parent, in the choice of the preparatory school, is often 
guided by other than worthy objects. It is difficult to determine 
the number of boys at this age who can thoroughly well be trained 
together ; but probably most schools of this kind are better, in pro- 
portion as they are not too large nor too small. If the numbers 
exceed fifty or thereabouts, individual care cannot so well be exer- 
cised, and individual care is especially the one needful thing; if the 
numbers are too small, sufficient interest cannot be aroused in col- 
lective school life, its work, and its games. It is an unworthy fact 
that a large proportion of parents simply choose out a preparatory 
school because it is fashionable and “‘ the thing ” to send boys there. 
The British snobbery is specially noticeable in this respect. Let the 
boy be happy! That is the motto, which is only too easily and readily 
interpreted by the fashionable schoolmaster, and only too easily and 
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readily throws off responsibility from the parent’s shoulders. “I 
only want to see my boy well; I don’t care about his progress or 
anything else.”’ The italics are mine ; the voice literally and really 
that of the British parent. That immense labour is bestowed in 
not a few of these schools to regenerating the boys’ characters, that 
jealous care is taken in all ways to preserving their minds tender 
and free from pollution, that high ideals are set before them, and 
a noble model of life on all occasions reared up in their midst ; that 
the example of Christ is not only preached but taught, and not 
only taught but impressed upon them as possible, and the one 
thing which can make life tolerable and estimable—these are over 
and over again unknown by the parent, and if they were known 
(horrible to relate, but most true!) they would not elicit the slightest 
remark. These things are not unfrequently regarded as of less 
moment than an extra charge of sixpence in the school account, of 
far less moment than the getting a scholarship, which the father, 
being a wealthy man, should never lower himself to accept for his boy. 
But in the preparatory school, while there is much to praise, there 
is one thing which, as it seems to me, mars the excellence of educa- 
tion. There is a terrible lack of simplicity. I may be quite wrong; but I 
think, as I grow more experienced in boy-life, so much the more 
I would place simplicity on a lofty pedestal. There is such a 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of games even with boys 
of this age, to increase the number and the brilliancy of colours 
requisite for games, to enlarge the quality and quantity of every 
kind of amusement, to make the boy expect so much, to do so 
much for him, and not to make him do much for himself. He 
thinks, therefore, little of waste, little of expense, and. early 
imbibes extravagant ideas. The schoolmaster may strive vigor- 
ously against this, and may preach simplicity, simplicity, simpli- 
city ; but the age is too strong for him, and nine times out of ten 
he is thrust out of court. And herein lies a great and a very 
seductive mischief. For the boy proceeds in life with a totally 
erroneous view, not so much of the value of money, but (an 
infinitely more important matter) of the value of life. He is being 
taught to regard his own interests as all-important, and to think 
that the “cad” is the -badly-dressed, and the “sap” the fool of 
this life; he has exaggerated and mischievous views of the impor- 
tance of “‘ good form” and “‘ good style”; he knows nothing of 
simplicity, and he wishes to know no more. Can it be cause for 
surprise that, when he grows up, his sphere of life is exceedingly 
limited ; that the plebs are an interesting study, possibly, to such 
of these as have a smattering of intellect, to the rest, “‘the great 
unwashed ”’; that the whole true conception of life is topsy-turvy, 
and the life-work that was possible is made impossible? During 
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these years the life is being formed: how pitiable that a soft 
effeminate pulp is often produced. 

This lack of simplicity appears to me the chief blot on the moral 
tone of the preparatory school. And this lack is still more 
conspicuous (if the expression is permissible) in the public school. 
There is too much forcing on, too much prematurely thrusting 
the boy into man’s clothes. There is too much living in public, 
and affecting a manner because of the public gaze. There is too 
much living for effect. And, though it is by no means a pleasant 
thing to say or to write, the great public schools are the chief 
offenders in this respect. It is of no use to read here and there 
in the sermons of the head masters of these schools that simplicity 
is a precious pearl of inestimable value, when the whole arrange- 
ment of school régime is exactly the opposite. There is a false 
glamour thrown over the unimportant matters of school life, so 
that at an age when he is specially impressionable the boy is 
deceived in his estimate of the value of the various objects placed 
before them. It is an old saying that boys at Eton are trained 
to be gentlemen; from Eton has come a sufficient percentage 
of great statesmen, orators, generals, and the like. Amen. Is it 
very creditable that it should be so? Would it not be more than 
ordinarily discreditable if the sons of people of rank and money 
were not in the main possessed of manners? And is it marvellous 
that, considering both the numbers and the social position of the 
boys, a considerable contingent should be yielded to the ranks of 
what are called great men? We are further told that Eton (and 
perhaps Harrow and Winchester, but at least Eton) is an excep- 
tion. It is not to be judged by the same standard as schools of a 
different calibre. It has a great name and great traditions, and 
changes must be made slowly and deliberately, for fear of sub- 
verting what is good in the past. There is a considerable sub- 
stratum of truth in all this; and simply to give vent to violent 
diatribes against one particular school, because there are particular 
and evident failures therein, is easy and practically useless. But 
on the one point, about which mention has been made above, viz. 
the lack of simplicity, Eton, and the other chief public schools, 
need serious reform. It is almost marvellous, even in an age 
when the marvellous is the usual, that the evil of an education 
which really and truly encourages boys to be luxurious, and to 
entertain wholly false views of life, should be thought of so little, 
and that a distinct stand should not be made against this cheat 
of education. The reform can only come from within, to be 
genuinely effective. Is it too much to ask that the public schools, 
containing so much that we love and admire, combining much of 
the noblest qualities of Englishmen, should allow the existence of 
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this mischief; and, having allowed it, they surely will not further 
acknowledge themselves so weak as to be impotent to find the 
remedy? The annual cricket-match at Lord’s is a patent blunder, 
viewed from the point of view of the moral educationist. Of 
course the moral educationist is sneered at; of course he knows 
nothing about boys, of course he does not appreciate the fact that 
games are an important factor in school-life, of course the pessi- 
mist is always with us; indeed, there are scores and still scores 
more ‘of courses.” Yet a few are still obdurate and uncon- 
verted. And these few admire simplicity in boyhood as the sure 
precursor of simplicity in manhood. What is the sense or the 
good of bringing two entire schools up to London in school-time, 
in exposing both elevens to a most unwholesome publicity and 
excitement, and in allowing a carnival of piggery and guzzling to 
troops of young boys, who are often dressed extravagantly and 
take a great deal more into their stomachs than is good for them ? 
The whole thing is a huge blunder, it encourages a forward and 
unnatural form of character; it upsets the sober equilibrium of a 
school term; it is bad every way. As I wrote above, it throws a 
Jalse glamour over a part of school-life wholly undeserving such 
distinction. 

In an essay like this, which utterly imperfect in form is yet 
honest in purpose, a passing remark must be made on the morality 
of the great public schools. There are those among us, men of 
weight and experience, men who are enamoured of the public 
school system, who say in private that the day of public schools is 
numbered unless their morality becomes improved. There are 
men who are themselves masters in public schools, and many 
others besides interested deeply in their welfare, with whom the 
present writer has frequently conversed, who tell you frankly, 
“‘T know all this: but hold ye your peace.” Can it be that in these 
noble (so-called) seminaries of learning there lurks a deadly 
immorality, which is sapping the life-blood of our dearest and our 
best, and causing men to recall the worst days of the Unholy 
Roman Empire? Can it be that this evil demands the knife of 
the chirurgeon, if the confidence in our public schools is to 
be maintained? Those who know best are aware, well aware, 
of this huge canker; and in their knowledge lies the hope of 
remedy. But the remedy must not be delayed ; there must be no 
putting off, else ruder appliances will be used, and a clean sweep 
be made of much even that is profitable. Many are well aware 
that revelations of immorality are often avoided lest they may 
cause a flood of sensual description and discussion in our news- 
papers and elsewhere, which could but be deplorable in the extreme. 
‘There have not been wanting melancholy instances of the effect of 
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disseminating filth abroad without due caution, and of poisoning 
public sentiment; and it is from a most reasonable fear of causing 
anything approaching to a similar scourge that many mouths are 
silent. 

The whole subject is of the last importance; and it is abso- 
lutely imperative that both parents and schoolmasters recognize 
the prevalence of immorality, and play into each other’s hands in 
the suppression of it. Wise, plain, direct speaking on the part of 
both, and never-ceasing watchfulness can effect much; but this is 
a case when both must work together. There is every reason why 
the mischief should be remedied from within, and not tossed out 
for public discussion. God forbid that this last catastrophe 
should occur! But even this would be a less evil than to close 
the eyes, and affect an ignorance which is criminal. 

When we pass from this question, which must be so intimately 
bound up in the mention of religion—for how is it possible in 
boy-life to discover morality from religion ?— we come to 
consider the outward and visible signs which a public school 
affords of its religious life. There is a distinctly religious appa- 
ratus. Here a vast improvement has taken place. When the 
writer of this article was a little boy, at a well-known public 
school, he remembers that on his first Sunday at chapel bottles 
of lemonade were passed along the long high pew in which he 
sat—‘“‘sat,” he writes advisedly, for kneeling was out of the question. 
—while acts of the coarsest nature were by no means uncommon. 
That is a thing totally of the past. The “chapel” at a public 
school is quite the leading feature; almost all are even distin- 
guished for beauty; and from frequent attendance at the services. 
of several I can testify to the general good conduct and bearing: 
of the boys. The singing is always fairly good, not rarely excel- 
lent ; the responses in most cases weak, in some miserably so- 
The story goes that recently the head master of one of our public: 
schools, in despair at the badness of the responses, called in the aid 
of the Primate, who preached vigorously on the text ‘‘ Let all the 
people say Amen’”’; but the fortune of the house still stands, and 
tradition prevailed over the Primate. But, on the whole, the ser- 
vices are good ; and if only the boys could be stimulated to respond, 
and not to mind singularity in so doing, there would be little but: 
praise to be given of them. That there should be paid singers at. 
such a service is surely a mistake. In a boy congregation, if there 
is a choir, it ought entirely to be formed out of the school, and 
the possession of a paid choir is a direct incentive to laziness on 
the part of all the boys present. As to the sermons preached in. 
these chapels, they are usually excellent. They are not the frigid 
platitudes, excellently turned, of profound Greek and Latin 
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scholars; they are direct, full of appeals to boy-life, and keenly 
alive to all the susceptibilities of boy nature. The present race of 
head masters, and many of their immediate predecessors, have 
really inaugurated quite a new era in this respect. Dogmatic 
teaching is naturally not brought so much to the front as would 
be the case in a mixed congregation. This is not only natural, it 
is also equitable. The congregation is formed of boys who come 
from homes where religious beliefs are of the most varied nature, 
and while the form used is that of the Church of England, and 
the great truths which that Church believes are plainly stated, due 
respect is had both to the understanding of the audience and still 
more to their previous religious training. As to the doctrine itself, 
a boy congregation is hardly affected at all by that. It is a bold 
statement, but perhaps a perfectly true one; let a preacher in a 
school chapel preach not the doctrine of the Trinity, nor that of 
laying on of hands [there is a sermon on this theme in Dr. 
Benson’s Wellington College Sermons], nor that of Baptism, nor 
the mysteries of the Holy Communion, but rather the tenets of 
Confucius or of Islam. Do you think his congregation will not sit 
equally impressed, and go away equally impressed? Those parts 
of Christian faith which attach a personal share to religion—those 
affect the young mind. ‘“ Christ crucified,’ His life, His suffering, 
His death, and the lives of the great saints alike of the Old and 
New Dispensation—these can be made personal matters to boys. 
The Resurrection of the Dead and the Life Everlasting—these 
again are home truths; they affect personally. But the abstract 
doctrines, comprehended either by the cold intellect, or by a 
certain mystic faith apart from cold intellect, have no attraction 
and no power. A boy who is announced by his parents as being 
** deeply interested in Church matters,” would be a person to be 
regarded with a good deal of suspicion. So far, then, as regards 
the public worship of the school chapel, there has been a distinct 
advance. I regret I cannot think so about the school teaching of 
Scripture, Divinity, or by whatever term the lesson is called, which 
is givenin form. There are, so far as my experience goes, wonder- 
fully few men who are interested in teaching this lesson. Many 
men are quite honest in their view of the lesson. They can teach 
classics, mathematics, or science, admirably; but they bring no 
love of their subject into this. There are, of course, splendid 
exceptions. We have most of us, I expect, recollections of certain 
Divinity lessons, which stand out in our memory distinct and per- 
manent. But neither in quality nor quantity is the teaching, as a 
rule, as good in proportion by any means as that of all other 
subjects. In quantity. There is extremely little taught from one 
week’s end to another; and what is taught is largely critical or 
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strictly geographical or historical. Many of us would wish our 
sons to have a thorough knowledge of the Bible. This is not to be 
got in any thorough degree at a public school. There may be a 
fair amount of general knowledge about the facts of the Bible; but 
the real personal interest of the men and women therein depicted, 
the moral beauties and the moral blemishes of those whose 
passions were akin to ours, the undying lessons of the Master’s 
life—these things are not rendered and brought out and im- 
pressed ; in a word, taught. Only a deep sense of responsibility 
can make a man teach this lesson aright, and fatigue himself in 
the teaching of it; and how few arise fatigued after this lesson! 
The time allotted to the perusal of the Great Book is as nothing 
compared to that given to each and every other subject; and yet 
those who deny its verbal inspiration will readily admit that its 
poetry and imagery and interest have an inspiration of their own, 
such as no other book can offer. But facts are stubborn things, 
and competition is keen; and parents, who are themselves to 
blame in the first instance, are not greatly concerned. The direct 
knowledge of the Bible is not increasing among the boys of the 
upper and middle classes, except in particular instances where the 
master insists on making this lesson a serious reality. Not an 
infinite amount of preaching is needed in the week; but the word 
spoken in season with a Christian voice is that which is needed, 
and this lesson, without being dogmatic, may well afford the 
means for supplying the word in season. 

The method of passing Sunday at a public school is very 
variable. Some of our public schools have adopted the principle 
of Sunday evening lectures on subjects of interest and instruction, 
not at all amusement. It is impertinent for an outsider ever to 
cavil; but sometimes outsiders see a good deal which may escape 
the eyes of those who are actors—not audience. And it seems a 
pity not to keep the evening service to the time of evening, and 
(where it is possible) to let the hymns and good words spoken be 
the last to sink into the ears and hearts of a congregation 
naturally somewhat impressionable. At a certain age, no fixed 
laws of Medes and Persians are very wise; they tend to cramp, 
and often to produce an effect opposite to that desired. But it is 
a matter of question whether the direction as to a suitable way of 
spending Sunday could not be exercised with somewhat more dis- 
creet and sympathetic vigilance ; and whether between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, boys have attained to “‘ years of discretion.” 
This last is still a debatable point, is it not? 

This essay deals only with the question of boys’ religion; were 
it extended to the religious instruction of our Universities, there 
might be a good many notes of interrogation. The present writer 
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can well remember that during the whole of his career at an 
Oxford college he never once heard a hymn or a sermon in his 
college chapel, and never received one single word of advice on any 
point, moral or spiritual, unless the discussion of Platonic or 
Aristotelian theory can be placed under that head. The direction 
alluded to above is painfully needed; and were it extended with 
wise discretion, without any trace of dogmatic interference or pre- 
sumptuous intolerance, might save many a man at, perhaps, the 
most critical time of his life. This question is, like enough, more 
serious than may appear at first sight; and, taken in connection 
with the previous religious training of the youth of our upper and 
middle classes, may perhaps elicit some sound advice from high 
quarters, or at least attract’ attention to a subject surely worth 
deep serious thought. 


AustEN PEMBER. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


Sourn Arrica and its affairs have been for more than two genera- 
tions a source of constant trouble and anxiety to the British 
Government. If we take the most general and bird’s-eye view of the 
Empire as a whole, and of the position of the Cape Colonies in it, 
we shall probably recognize that the origin of these troubles lies 
essentially in this, that the problem of South African administra- 
tion is complicated by a mixture of heterogeneous elements and 
considerations such as occur nowhere else. 

At home we have to deal with the requirements of a population 
and a political system which have been growing and developing on 
fairly consistent and well-understood lines for a thousand years. 
And although the present discontent and unsettled condition of an 
important fraction of it in Ireland constitute confessedly a cause 
for grave and anxious consideration, yet we may fairly hope that 
the main elements of the problem are sufficiently simple and 
well understood to place a definitive and permanent solution within 
the reach of wise and practical statesmanship. 

In India we rule over more than two hundred and fifty millions 
of Asiatics, comprising it is hard to say how many different races or 
sub-races and a variety of creeds. But though very diverse in 
colour and temperament, they are all Eastern, all alien to our 
Western civilization. The problem of government is not compli- 
cated as it would be if there were a large number, say, of French, 
or Germans, or Russians among them. We won the country by 
the sword, and by the sword we keep it, and shall keep it so long 
as the bulk of the population recognize, as happily they do at pre- 
sent, that our rule is, on the whole, advantageous to themselves, 
and much to be preferred to the chaos and confusion likely to 
result if we were to withdraw. 

In Canada and Australasia we have large, enlightened, self- 
governing English communities, and the problem of government is 
not complicated by any important infusion of alien and subject 
races. 

But in Southern Africa we have all along had three distinct and 
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separate sets of people to deal with—the English colonists, the 
Dutch Boers, a tough and stubborn race, whose claim to the 
country ranks prior to our own, and a host of natives far out- 
numbering both English and Dutch. These include fierce and 
warlike races, which, however barbarous and untutored, are, from 
their numbers and their strength, by no means to be despised or 
neglected, as we have often found to our cost. 

But even in South Africa the problem of government, though 
difficult, would be by no means insoluble if the three diverse and 
conflicting elements above were not further complicated by a fourth 
factor, more potent in mischief and trouble than any. This is the 
continual vacillation and uncertainty in the policy of the Home 
Government. 

We seem never to have been able to make up our minds between 
two opposite and absolutely irreconcilable lines of policy in ad- 
ministering Cape affairs; and we have continually oscillated 
between them with results which have been deplorable for the 
natives forming the bulk of the population, exasperating to the 
colonists, dangerous to our interests, and discreditable to our 
reputation as a Great Power. 

If our Government had long since resolved upon what is known 
generally as an Imperialist policy, chosen a set of Governors for 
the Cape Colony of the stamp of Sir Bartle Frere, supported them 
consistently throughout, and let it be clearly understood by all 
concerned, once and for all, that we mean to be the dominant 
power, and the only power in South Africa, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that our authority would by this time have been para- 
mount and unquestioned right up to the Zambesi, and the native 
and all other questions would have been satisfactorily settled. This 
result would probably have been achieved at a less cost of blood 
and treasure than we have actually incurred, and in any case could 
hardly have cost us more. On the other hand, we might have 
adopted an Africa for the Afrikanders policy, and left the colonists, 
after the first struggles necessary to secure their footing in the 
country were over, to establish a working modus vivendi with the 
Dutch, and to settle the native question for themselves, with a dis- 
tinct understanding that if they stirred up aggressive wars either 
with Dutch or natives they would have to bear the brunt of them. 
We should then hardly have avoided some considerable cost in 
blood and treasure from time to time, for we could not prac- 
tically leave our own kith and kin to be cut to pieces by barbarians. 
But on the whole we should no doubt have got off very much 
cheaper than we have done, and by this time South Africa would 
have been a self-governing Anglo- Dutch community, banded 
together by the necessity of common action as against the natives. 
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The natives would have been crushed and powerless, or extermi- 
nated by strong drink, and the whole country would be settled after 
a fashion. 

We do not here propose to enter into a long historical review of 
the actual course of our policy as embodied in the history of South 
Africa, in order to justify these observations. Such a review, how- 
ever important for a thorough understanding of the subject, would 
be dreary work. It would be almost equally doleful and unpleasant 
reading, whether we approach the subject from the point of view 
of Conservative or Radical, of an Imperialist or of a member of the 
Peace Society. Let it suffice to say that we have perpetually 
oscillated between the two divergent and irreconcilable lines of 
policy above, with the natural result—that we have satisfied nobody. 
We have spent an amount of blood and treasure which a consistent 
carrying out of either policy would not in all probability have 
involved, and as the nett result we have not settled the country on 
any sound and permanent basis. 

Is this shilly-shallying to last for ever? Not so; for if we do 
not settle on a policy and take the necessary measures for carrying 
it out consistently, our hands will soon be forced, and the future 
of Southern Africa settle itself in spite of us. The Colonists are 
no longer a small and struggling community whose views and 
wishes the Home Government can afford to humour at one time 
and disregard at another, just as may best suit the ideas of the 
party leaders of theday. They are arising people, daily increasing 
in numbers, wealth, and importance, and they have no idea of 
submitting to be treated like children in this way. 

Sir Hercules Robinson, by his Cape Town speech, and by his 
resignation consequent upon its non-endorsement by the Govern- 
ment, has only accentuated and brought prominently forward the 
already existing necessity for a timely and well-considered decision 
on the most important questions vitally affecting the future of 
South Africa itself and of our Empire in this part of the world. 
We are now at the parting of the ways, and unless we are 
going to leave these vital questions entirely to the chapter of 
accidents, or most probably to go against us by default, it is 
absolutely necessary to choose one of the two paths and adhere 
consistently to it. 

Sir Hercules Robinson is a very experienced and able admin- 
istrator, and for his proposed policy there is much to be said. 
His policy we may perhaps describe briefly as South Africa for 
the Afrikanders, with the undisputed hegemony among the various 
States composing it, or hereafter to be added to it by northerly 
expansion, given over to the Cape Colony, and Britannia sitting 
as a benevolent and smiling godmother in the background, 
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exercising just so much power and authority as may suit the 
convenience of the Colonists themselves. 

This policy, as we have said, is advocated by an experienced 
colonial governor, and it is not lightly to be rejected. Indeed, 
there is so much to be said in favour of it that if the Cape 
Colonists were alone, or even mainly, to be taken into account, it 
would probably be unhesitatingly adopted by statesmen of all 
parties. 

Such a policy is in harmony with the traditions and current 
course in practice of our Colonial policy generally elsewhere 
throughout the Empire. India, of course, is not a colony, so does 
not come into the reckoning. 

Such a policy is the cheapest, and much the least troublesome. 
It shifts the burden of deciding many difficult and vexatious 
questions from the over-weighted Home Government on to the 
Colonists who, being on the spot, may presumably be best fitted 
to deal with them. And while, on the one hand, it relieves us 
from many burdensome responsibilities, on the other, it holds 
out a flattering promise of securing substantially what we most 
require, the contented allegiance of a self-governing people. 
For the combined Anglo-Dutch Community, say the advocates of 
this policy, left to itself and not hampered by vexatious interfer- 
ence from England, will probably be glad to remain under the 
shadow of the British flag for its own advantage and protection. 
The Republican movement will probably die out when the Colonists 
are left unfettered, as all their interests lie in the English connec- 
tion. However this may be, if we widen our horizon and look 
beyond the narrow interests of the Cape Colony to consider 
Southern Africa as a whole, and our general position and re- 
sponsibilities there as apart from the claims of any one section 
of it, we shall find strong and apparently insuperable objections 
to the adoption of these views. 

For how about Natal? What is tobe her place? The Colonists 
in Natal are English in sympathies and allegiance throughout. 
They will strongly object, beyond all question, to be reduced to a 
position of humiliating subordination to the Cape Colony, with their 
position and interests dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
votes of a semi-hostile Dutch majority in the Cape Parliament. 

What about the native question? After all the solemn assur- 
ances of protection and support given to the various tribes by the 
British Government, and after the expenditure, as in the Bechu- 
analand expedition, of vast sums to carry out our pledges, are we 
now to hand them over as a prey to any policy which may be 
decided on by a Government dependent upon the will of a majority 
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And what, especially, of the traffic in strong drink? If there be 
a sad and humiliating page in the history of the contact of 
civilized with barbarous, so-called, races, and if there be a blot 
blacker than aught else in the far-reaching record of the progress of 
our English colonization generally, it is the way in which we have 
allowed whole races of men—and splendid races too, some of them, 
in every manly quality—to be hopelessly ruined, degraded, and 
even swept off the face of the earth by the white man’s unhallowed 
traffic in vitriol-laden alcohol. It is in essence and reality, 
although not in outward appearance, well nigh as dark and cruel 
a reproach on the fame of colonizing England as were the 
barbarities of Pizarro and the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru on 
that of colonizing Spain. England prides herself on being in the 
fore-front of enlightened and civilized Powers, and is now practi- 
cally responsible for the general conduct of affairs in a vast region 
in this quarter of Africa. Is she to evade and shirk her responsi- 
bility, to stand quietly by and hide her face while these painful 
tragedies, of which we have already had far too many, are renewed 
on a great scale? For needy Colonists generally are tempted to 
satisfy their land-hunger by the diabolical policy of encouraging 
the drink traffic, in order to possess themselves of the lands of the 
thereby impoverished and demoralized native owners. And all 
experience in South Africa goes to show that this temptation to 
an Anglo-Dutch colonizing community is irresistible. We, there- 
fore, in no way libel our fellow subjects at the Cape, and only 
appeal to abundant past experience, when we say that a Cape 
Parliament cannot be trusted to deal with this question. It is 
fair, however, to allow that, in the present lukewarm condition of 
public opinion, it is doubtful whether the Home Government either 
could be trusted to deal with it with the firmness necessary for any 
effectual remedy. 

But these ideas will be objected to as sentimental by numerous 
persons who are not practically acquainted with the extent of the 
mischief and ruin caused by the drink traffic. There is another 
and a much more personal and practical set of considerations, 
which weigh very heavily against a policy of surrender to the 
Cape Colony. These may be summed up in the words, ‘‘ Land for 
our posterity” and “trade expansion for our merchants and 
manufacturers.” After all the struggles and sacrifices which we 
have made to promote and protect Colonial expansion, are we now 
to give away the rights and just claims of the swarming millions 
of our posterity, and reserve nothing to them out of all the many 
thousands of square miles of land which we have from time to time 
acquired in all parts of the world? A large proportion of our huge 
national debt, as Professor Seeley has well pointed out, was incurred 
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essentially in protecting our Colonial expansion. We should have 
been perfectly justified in reserving to ourselves the means of 
paying it off, and freeing our posterity from it, by maintaining the 
direct hold of the Crown over large districts of the newly acquired 
territories as Crown reserves, the sale or letting value of which 
by-and-by would have been most properly and justly applied to 
paying off the debt incurred in acquiring and defending these and 
the adjoining unreserved territories. But with unexampled and 
uncalled for generosity, we have for the most part given away these 
vast territories out of the hands of the Home Government alto- 
gether, and reserved to ourselves absolutely no rights over them. 
And in some cases, as now in Western Australia, we are positively 
squandering them wholesale in the most reckless and prodigal 
fashion, by giving away millions of acres to the merest handful of 
settlers on the border who have absolutely no claim to them, and 
are quite incapable of utilizing or dealing properly with them. 
We are now substantially in the position of saying to our posterity, 
our own children, ‘It is true we have spent hundreds of millions 
and saddled ourselves, and you after us, with an enormous debt ; 
but as to the quid pro quo—the millions of fertile acres which 
should have descended to you along with the debt which purchased 
them, we have given them away and robbed you of them!” 

Is there to be no limit to this process; and are we now to fling 
away our last chance ? For the world is being rapidly peopled up. 
Rival claimants are parcelling out among them the few, as yet, 
unclaimed portions with feverish haste. But here in Southern 
and Central Africa we have one more chance of securing a valuable 
and important reserve, whereon the swarming millions of our as 
yet unborn children may find the means of subsistence in the 
future. 

We have already paved the way for it, and kept open the road 
by a very large expenditure in the Bechuanaland expedition ; and 
as the immediate result of that expedition, and of the policy which 
it represented, we are now in a most favourable position. Khame, 
the ruler of the territories immediately northwards, has applied 
for and obtained the assurance of our protection. Lobengula, the 
powerful chief of the warlike Matabele on the north-east, is most 
favourably disposed and willing to do almost anything we please, 
provided we will secure him and his country from Boer aggression. 
Between these two chiefs our protectorate, or our absolute 
sovereignty if we wish, runs up to the Limpopo. All that is now 
required is that we should make the protectorate, which we have 
already formally assumed, a working reality. 

North-east of the Matabele, again, there is Mashonaland, the 
Highlands of this part of Africa, a splendid, well watered, and 
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fertile region, ranging between 2,500 and 5,000 feet above the sea- 
level, with a climate perfectly well suited to the European consti- 
tution. Beyond, on the other side of the Limpopo, are the vast 
territories reaching to and surrounding Lake Nyassa, vaguely 
known as Nyassaland. 

These vast districts, including some of the most fertile soil in all 
Africa, are calling loudly for British enterprise and British coloni- 
zation, that we may deliver them from that devastating scourge, 
the slave-trade, which is rapidly spreading southwards into these 
regions. For since Livingstone’s days, the fertile territory around 
Lake Nyassa has become the hunting-ground of Arab slave-dealers 
who will make a desert of it if they are not stopped by an ex- 
tension of power and authority to the African Lakes’ Company, or 
some equivalent measure. Unless the small number of white men 
now engaged in the unequal struggle are well supported, it seems 
very probable that they will soon he overwhelmed, as the Arabs 
will fight to the death against them. The projectors of a new and 
enlarged corporation, which is to absorb the African Lakes’ Com- 
pany, should strain every nerve at this time to establish their 
great enterprize on a firm basis. They may then save Nyassa- 
land from destruction. Another powerful chartered company 
established here will rival and supplement the work of the 
northern Company, which has undertaken the responsibility of 
opening up East Central Africa from Mombasa to Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Doubtless it is a very far cry from Cape Town to Nyassaland, 
and nobody pretends for a moment that the Cape Government 
wishes at present to have anything to do with these distant 
countries. Nevertheless, we ought not to leave out of sight these 
large questions of probable future expansion in deciding whether 
we should or should not now give over the southern end of this 
vast chain, and the natural southern outlet for trade and produce, 
to a community having a majority of Boer votes, seeing especially 
that the aims and interests of their kinsmen, the Transvaal Boers, 
are, over large portions of this great region, in direct conflict 
with ours. 

After this bird’s-eye view of the general situation in South 
Africa, let us glance at a few of the leading factors in the problem 
of her future development in a little more detail. 

And, first, as to Portugal and her claims. Lord Salisbury has 
distinctly repudiated Portugal’s claim to the territory intervening 
between existing British territory and Nyassaland. Unfortunately, 
the lower reaches of the Zambesi, the only practical water-way to 
the interior, are claimed by Portugal. Viewing our relations with 
Portugal in the past, and the heavy debt which she still owes us 
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for money which we have advanced to her, this matter ought to be 
capable of a satisfactory settlement. 

The question of the Delagoa Railway is much more pressing at 
this moment. It is doubtless very desirable that the Transvaal 
railway should not be allowed to be worked in an exclusive way, on 
lines hostile to British interests, by a combination between the 
Dutch and Portuguese. And there appears to be little doubt 
that the Portuguese Government has taken an arbitrary course, 
with small regard to the claims and interests of the shareholders 
of the line. The shareholders have had their claims well ventilated 
and powerfully supported, and no doubt justice will be done to 
them. But, from a general point of view, as apart from individual 
interests, it would be easy to exaggerate the importance of this 
matter; and it would be a pity that our Government, by any hasty 
and peremptory action, should embitter its relations either with 
Portugal or with the Transvaal Government. 

Let us learn wisdom by our past failures, and whether on this 
question or on the much larger one of our general relations with the 
Boers, which we will now consider, let us on no account repeat the 
mistake which we made at the time of the annexation or attempted 
annexation of the Transvaal, that namely of being too impe- 
rious and precipitate. We should carefully bear in mind the story 
of our then action and its results. 

The Transvaal was bankrupt. When we took over the Treasury 
it is currently reported that there was only eighteen-pence left 
in it. The salaries of the most necessary Government officials 
were hopelessly in arrear. The whole machinery of Government 
was being disorganized. A considerable majority of the most 
enlightened and influential men in the country were in favour of 
the annexation. If we had been content to wait another six 
months, we should have had annexation to England openly called 
for and proclaimed by the Boers themselves. But we could not 
wait for the fast-ripening plum to drop into our mouths. We 
must put forth a grasping hand to pluck it. We sent up Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone just six months too soon to hoist the 
British flag, instead of waiting for the Boers themselves to hoist 
it. We allowed a headstrong and unwise administrator to commit 
a heinous and unpardonable crime in the eyes of the Boer farmers, 
namely, to lay an arbitrary hand on the title deeds of their 
farms. We mounted the high horse and rode roughshod, to 
some extent, over their traditions and their old-world, patriarchal 
ways. Hence the somewhat sullen and half-hearted acquiescence 
in the annexation at first,and the stubborn and violent reaction 
against us a little later. Hence Majuba, and a terrible loss of 
British prestige in an uncalled for and inglorious war. Hence a 
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long train of evils, all of which would have been avoided if, at 
the time of the proposed annexation of the Transvaal, the British 
lion had been content to repose with a sleepy and benevolent 
countenance and only one eye open, instead of roaring and 
prancing about prematurely. 

We have now another chance. All past mistakes are in a fair 
way of being condoned and forgotten. The Transvaal plum is 
once more ripening, and will soon, if we let it alone, drop freely 
into our mouths. It is a splendid plum, for the country, with its 
gold and its far-ranging fertile pastures, will be very rich. It is 
no longer a question of a bankrupt Treasury, and a people half 
ready to welcome the British flag for the sake of English sovereigns 
and English settled Government. It is now a question of popu- 
lation and the counting of votes. The former has been enormously 
increased in the course of the last five years by the newly dis- 
covered gold-fields, and the increase has been mainly English. 
There are now, if we omit the women °-d children, more English- 
men in the Transvaal than there are bodks, and the lead is falling 
to them as the more enterprising and enlightened race. Wherever 
the population is aggregated together, as in the towns or at the 
gold-fields, the Englishman is in the ascendant. Only on his 
remote farm can the Dutchman hold his own. Moreover, any 
ill-feeling between the Dutch and English population has quieted 
down, and they have established a good working modus vivendi. 
This is partly due to the great increase of the English-speaking 
population, and partly to the greatly diminished swagger and 
bumptiousness of the Boers since Sir Charles Warren’s expedition 
to Bechuanaland, which had a most wholesome moral effect, though 
not a shot was fired. 

It is quite possible that there would be a majority of votes in 
favour of annexation to the British Empire, if the question were 
put to the vote throughout the Transvaal to-morrow. In any 
case, it cannot be long at the present rate of progress before the 
whole matter settles itself ; most ‘probably by the formation of a 
self-governing community, containing a large working majority of 
Englishmen, and owning a willing allegiance to England—a loyal 
and prosperous member of the South African Dominion of the 
future. Meanwhile, our proper course is obviously to meet Presi- 
dent Kruger and the present Boer Government of the Transvaal 
in the most friendly and considerate spirit, carefully avoiding 
everything which might alienate them, or stir up bad blood between 
the different races. In this general situation we can well afford to 
take a calm and philosophic view of such a minor question as the 
Delagoa Bay Railway. 

As regards Southern Bechuanaland, or that portion of Bechuana- 
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land which has been brought directly under British rule, my 
estimate, after some considerable personal experience and travel 
in it, agrees with that of Lord Ebrington. ‘The country is 
badly watered, and it is a long way from any market.’’* 

But the water supply is susceptible of great improvement by 
the intelligent expenditure of a moderate amount of labour and 
material. This was clearly shown by the successful way in which 
great numbers of men, horses, and oxen, were supplied with water 
in Sir Charles Warren’s Expedition, contrary to the expectations 
and confident prophecies of the Boers who knew the country. 
Southern Bechuanaland may have capacities in the future; but 
for the present our occupation of it is mainly valuable to secure it 
from Boer land-grabbing, and keep open the road to the fertile 
regions beyond. 

As regards the Cape Colony, and the claims of Cape ‘‘ Co- 
lonialism ”’ as asserted by Sir Hercules Robinson in his parting 
speech, I desire to add my voice to that of Sir G. Baden Powell, 
in protesting against the idea that true Imperialism is in any 
way opposed to Colonialism in South Africa. The one is rather 
the necessary correlative and counterpart of the other, and the two 
should work amicably together for the common good, and will 
undoubtedly do so if their proper spheres are wisely ordered and 
consistently regarded. It would be well if too aspiring Cape 
Colonists would fairly consider a few recent facts in their own 
history in relation to the surrounding territories: How they burnt 
their fingers severely in trying to assert themselves in Basutoland, 
and, after expending an enormous sum there, found the task too 
big for them, and were obliged to call in the aid of the Imperial 
Government to settle and rule the country. How they promised to 
co-operate with the Home Government in establishing a protec- 
torate of Bechuanaland for the protection of loyal natives against 
Boer filibusters, and then recalled their promise, turned out the 
Scanlen Ministry for making it, and stood quietly aside while the 
Home Government spent over a million sterling in carrying out 
the expedition. A little consideration of these and similar facts in 
the past would show every fair-minded Colonist the preposterous 
character of the demand that the Imperial Government should now 
hand over the practical administration of South African affairs to 
them. We must bear in mind the enormous area of new territory 
which the events of the last few years have compelled the Home 
Government to take over as actually or potentially British terri- 
tory, and the number and importance of the difficult questions, 
external to the Cape Colony and its affairs, remaining to be dealt 
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with, such as that of the future conduct of affairs in Basutoland, 
Zululand, Swaziland, Northern Bechuanaland, and Matabeleland. 
These are large questions of which, after their bitter past experi- 
ence in Basutoland, the Cape Colonists would do well to steer 
clear. 

There is ample room within the wide area of the Cape Colony 
for every enterprizing Colonist. To take over these outside burdens 
in addition would only cripple and retard the progress of the 
Colony, instead of advancing it. Of this the Colonists themselves 
are fully aware, as shown by the deliberate rejection of Bechuana- 
land only recently, when it was freely offered to them. They were 
very pleased to see us spend a million on the affair, but would not 
load themselves, even as a gift, with the acquired territory thereby 
involved. Similarly, they will be only too glad to see England 
burdened financially with the settlement of all these further 
questions. But that the British taxpayer should find the money, 
and yet not keep the general control of its expenditure and its 
results in his own hands is too absurd, one would imagine, to 
be entertained for a moment on this side of the water. This control 
carried out in any consistent and legitimate manner means, in one 
word, Imperialism. But if we are to be frightened at the word, 
and, therefore, give up such a supreme control, we have no 
guarantee whatever that some foreign power will not step in at 
some opportune moment, and deprive us of the result of genera- 
tions of labour and a vast expenditure of English blood and 
English treasure. This only amounts to saying that in South 
Africa, as elsewhere, if we are to pretend to hold our vast Empire 
together in the presence of many hostile or disintegrating forces, 
we must stand by Imperialism in some shape, however mild and 
moderate that may be. 

To sum up briefly this whole subject. It appears that whether 
we regard the real interests of the Cape Colonists themselves, the 
general interests of humanity in the protection and welfare of the 
natives, the just claims and rights of Englishmen and of their 
posterity to the lands which English blood and treasure have 
acquired, the present interest of our merchants and manufacturers 
in the development of trade, or the credit and reputation of our 
British name and the cohesion of our Empire—we ought not, on 
any ground, to let go out of our hands the general administration 
of South Africa. But in accordance with the well recognized 
existing lines of our Colonial administration generally, we should 
interfere as little as possible with the internal affairs, whether of 
the Cape or of any other member of the South African community. 
We should respect fully their local freedom; but by the permanent 
establishment of a High Commissionership, or some such general 
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administrative authority, independent of and supreme over the 
Cape and all other local governments on these important external 
questions, we should reserve to ourselves the ultimate authority in 
directing the destinies and progress of South Africa. But in any case, 
and whatever view may be taken of these large questions, this point at 
least is perfectly clear, that we should either govern South Africa 
ourselves or let the Cape govern it. A compromise between these 
policies, by which we only meddle from time to time without 
governing in a straightforward and consistent manner, is bound to 
lead to trouble and confusion and to satisfy nobody. It will only 
exasperate the Colonists, and drive them towards independence or 
annexation to some rival Power. 

We are now at the parting of the ways, and should make up our 
minds once and for all whether we will or will not face the respon- 
sibilities and gain the advantages of Empire in Southern Africa. 


H. Ewspaue. 
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Tat the land agitation in Ireland should be accompanied by a 
ballad literature of its own was a foregone conclusion. The Irish 
are, and always have been, a song-loving people. 

The ballads in which the peasantry find vent for their feelings, 
though often rude and rough, are still interesting, because, like 
the Corn Law Rhymes, they are the genuine outcome of popular 
emotion atthe time. The laws of rhythm and rhyme are frequently 
set at nought. For these no one cares a straw ; doggerel does just 
as well, or even better, than the most poetic diction; the great 
aim is to catch the fleeting impulses which ripple over the surface 
of the popular mind, and to throw in a little salt of advice from a 
Land League point of view. 

If we saunter down the principal street of an Irish town on a 
fair day, we are almost sure to see two ballad singers. They 
generally draw up in the centre of the town after the business of 
the day is over. 

Their stock in trade consists of a handful of sheet ballads. The 
lady vocalist usually has a shawl thrown over her head, and her 
hair, which never seems to have made acquaintance with brush or 
comb, hangs over her eyes in a tangled mass. She begins by 
droning out the first verse of a political ballad, or “ ballat,” as it 
is generally pronounced, in a shrill monotonous treble; her com- 
panion chimes in a second with a nasal drawl, and this goes on for at 
least seven verses, sometimes with the accompaniment of a 
concertina, sometimes not. By this time a crowd has assembled 
round the singers, and if the ballad is approved of, everyone is 
eager to pay a halfpenny to secure a copy of it. These copies are 
carried away to many a farm by the lonely mountain side, or to 
the depths of many a sheltered glen, and there, by the turf-fires, 
during the long winter evenings, they are diligently read and 
often learned by heart. Meantime the vocalists, with their pockets 
well-lined with coppers, set off for the next fair or race course, to 
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pursue their vocation and to dispose of the remainder of their 
stock. It would be impossible to over-estimate the influence of 
these ballads on the excitable Celtic mind. They stir up the 
passions, and make all the right appear to be on one side. 
For an example of a Land League ballad, pur et simple, we give 
one called ‘‘ The Plan of Campaign.” Itissung to the air of “‘ The 
Young May Moon,” and details the principles of the “ Plan ” with 
much gusto and spirit :-— 


The landlord’s days are o’er, me boy, 
Big rents they ll get no more, me boy, 
The Plan of Campaign 
Put an end to their reign, 
It’s driving them fast from our shore, me boy. 


Then hurrah for the Plan of Campaign, me boy, 
To its authors be honour and fame, me boy, 
For reducing our rint 
By forty per cint., 
Like an angel of justice it came, me boy. 

* * * * 
When the agent calls in for the rint, me boy, 
Just ask him for forty per cint., me boy. 

If he sends you a writ 
Or a notice to quit, 
Sure the League will erect you a tint, me boy. 


The landlords are throwing big sighs, me boy, 
And Balfour is drying their eyes, me boy, 
But what do you think, 
He gave them the wink 
To get up a thunderin’ noise, me boy. 


When they saw that our Plan would succeed, me boy, 
They called it a shocking big sin, me boy ; 

But never was heard 

A thing more absurd 
Than a conscience so awfully thin, me boy, 


So go in for the Plan of Campaign, me boy ; 
Don’t think it a sin or a shame, me boy; 
Save your land! Every stone 
Was surely your own, 
Before e’er a Cromwellian came in, me boy. 


These defiant verses, incorporated with a number of other songs, 
old and new; one or two of Lover’s, two or three of Moore's, and 
some relics of ’98, are printed on a broad sheet, decorated with a 
coarse wood-cut of John Dillon, and sold for a penny at the office 
of Young Ireland. 

Foremost in popularity amongst Land League ballads stands 
that of ‘Murty Hynes.” The very name, Murty Hynes, never 
fails to call up a burst of applause at a Nationalist meeting, and 
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is often used to point a moral and adorn a tale. Murty was 
a farmer, who took a farm from which another man had been 
evicted, but when a deputation from the Land League was sent 
to him, he owned his misdeeds, gave up the farm, and promised 
never to offend any more. His good deeds are thus celebrated 
in the ballad that bears his name :— 


Come, all true sons of Erin, I hope you will draw near, 
A new and true narration I mean to let you hear; 

’Tis for your information I pens these simple lines, 
Concarnin’ of the Land League, likewise of Murty Hynes. 


The place that Murty lives in is handy to Loughrea (pronounced ‘ ray”), 
The man is good and dacent, but he was led asthray ; 

He did what every Christian man must call a burnin’ shame. 

But now he has repented, and cleared his honest name. 


For when upon the roadside poor Bermingham was sint, 
Because, with all his strivin’, he could not pay his rint, 

And keep ould Lord Dunsandle in horses, dogs, and wines, 
Who comes, and takes the houldin’, but foolish Murty Hynes. 


But when the noble Land League got word of this disgrace, 
They sint a man to Murty to raisn out the case ; 

**T own my crime,” says Murty, “ but I’ll wash out the stain 
I'll keep that farm no longer ; I'll give it up again.” 


And then he wrote a litter, and sint it to the League, 
Saying, ‘‘ From the cause of Ireland I never will renege ; 
And never more, I promise, while Heaven above me shines, 
Will I for land go grabbin’,” says honest Murty Hynes. 


Och! when the people heard it, they gathered in a crowd ; 

The boys brought out their banners, and bate their drums aloud. 
And there were songs and speeches, and dancin’ light and gay, 
Around the flamin’ bonfires that night in ould Loughrea. 


Now, all true sons of Erin, wherever you may be, 

Come join in celebratin’ this glorious victoree ; 

And by Columbia’s river, and ’midst Canadian pines, 

Give three cheers for the Land League, and nine for Murty Hynes! 


A gloomier key is struck in ‘‘ The Eviction” by Michael Segrave. 
Evictions were always a tempting subject for the enthusiastic 
Leaguer ; it is almost impossible for him to adopt a moderate tone 
in speaking of them. He can see only one side of the shield, 
and that the darkest. In this ballad the blackest shadows are 
used to give effect to the picture, and the tragical termination of 
the last verse is a scene with which we are unhappily only too 
familiar. The ballad of ‘‘ The Eviction ” begins as follows :— 


A wretched quilt and bed of straw, 
A shrunken frame and hoary hair ; 

Full eighty winters’ snows she caw, 
Now famine’s fever laid her there. 
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And Malachi, her boy, is gone 
Across the broad Atlantic wave ; 
A daughter of her oldest son 
Is left to see her in her grave. 


A maiden purer than the glow 
That tints the snow when spring is bright, 
Now down her cheeks the hot tears flow ; 
And she has watched the dreary night, 
Oft startled by the dismal croak 
The raven’s and the banshee’s cry, 
Nor tasted sleep till daylight broke ; 
O! God, what horror meets her eye! 


A band of ruffians burst the door 
With huge crowbar and torch in hand, 
Sent by their ruthless lord to clear 
The rightful owners off the land, 
Whose muscles raised his fairy hall, 
Whose sweat increased his pampered pride ; 
Poor slaves! though they seemed happy all 
Before the former landlord died. 


Now famine is the peasant’s lot, 
And hear the hapless maiden pray, 
“ For pity spare this humble cot 
Till that shrunk form be laid in clay!” 
But ‘‘ Fire the thatch! the birds will fly!” 
That landlord’s cry ; she knows no more, 
For light has fled her once bright eye, 
And she sinks senseless on the floor. 


* * * * 


‘*O speak, Kathleen, my darling bright, 
My own adored Cushla machree. 

Ah! no, thy spirit’s ta’en its flight, 
Revenge is all that’s left to me.” 

‘*Oh! patience, youth,” a voice now spoke ; 
‘¢ To-night, at ten, we meet to try 

The villain who has dealt death’s stroke, 
And by God’s light he ’Il surely die!” 


The pale moon issued from a cloud, 
The earth received her murdered dead, 
And paler than the victim’s shroud 
The lover o’er the mountain sped. 
A cavern reached, the jury there, 
The murderer is guilty found. 
‘¢ Then, ere to-morrow’s sun, I swear 
To fell the tyrant to the ground.” 


Now daylight bounds with happy speed, 
The hounds are panting for the chase ; 
His lordship on a prancing steed 
Comes forth, Ha! who said “ Villain base!” 
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The dreaded voice rings in his ear 
‘¢ Vile murderer! thy day is o’er.” 
The tyrant shakes with rage and fear, 
And groans, and falls to rise no more. 


It is a relief to turn from this gloomy picture of hatred and 
revenge. Many similar ones might be found, “‘ The Dirge of Hate,” 
**The Felons of Our Land,” ‘‘ The Memory of the Dead,” &c., &c., 
but it is pleasanter to pass on from these threats of revenge and 
bursts of patriotic enthusiasm to something of a lighter description. 
A great deal has been said about the decay of Irish humour. We 
welcome, therefore, in some of the lighter ballads, a stray glimpse 
of what may be called humour, though it resembles the jovial 
rollicking humour of former days as the cold glitter of steel bars 
resembles the flashing light of a diamond. The humour which 
we find in “The Peeler and the Goat” is of a decidedly grim 
description. This ballad may not be well known in England; in 
Ireland it is tolerably familiar. The speakers at political meetings 
are frequently interrupted by shouts of ‘“‘The Peeler and the 
Goat!’ Without a knowledge of the ballad, the allusion is 
unintelligible, so it is worth while to give it in full. The subject 
is that ever-fertile one, the over-zeal of the police in arresting 
suspicious characters. The ballad is partly cast in the form of a 
dialogue. It begins thus: 


As some Bansha Peelers were out wan night, 
On duty and patrollin’, O, 
They met a goat upon the road, 
And tuck her to be a sthroller, O. 
Wid baynets fixed, they sallied forth, 
And caught her by the wizzen, O; 
And then they swore a mighty oath, 
** We'll send you off to pris’n, 0.” 


Goat.—** Oh, mercy, Sir,” the goat replied, 
‘Pray let me tell my story, O; 
I am no Rogue, no Ribbonman, 
No Croppy, Whig, or Tory, 0. 
I’m guilty not of any crime, 
Of petty or high thraison, 0; 
I’m badly wanted at this time, 
For this is milking saison, 0.” 


Peeler. —“ It is in vain for to complain, 
Or give your tongue such bridle, O ; 
You ’re absent from your dwelling-place, 
Disorderly and idle, O. 
Your hoary locks will not prevail, 
Nor your sublime oration, O ; 
For Peeler’s Act will you transport 
By your own information, 0.” 
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Goat.—*‘ No penal law did I transgress 
By deed or combination, O; 
1 have no certain place of rest, 
No home or habitation, O. 
Bansha is my dwelling-place, 
Where I was bred and born, 0; 
Descended from an honest race, 
That ’s all the trade I’ve learned, 0.” 


Peeler.—* I will chastise your insolence 
And violent behaviour, O; 
Well bound, to Cashel you’ll be sint, 
Where you will gain no favour, O. 
The magistrates will all consint 
To sign your condemnation, O; 
From thence to Cork you will be sint 
For speedy transportation, 0.” 


Goat.—* This parish an’ this neighbourhood 

Are paiceable an’ thranquil, O; 

There’s no disturbance here, thank God, 
And long may it continue so. 

For a Peeler’s oath I don’t care a pin 
To sign for my committal, O ; 

My jury will be gintlemin, 
To grant me my acquittal, 0.” 


Peeler.—*‘ Let the consequince be what it will, 
A Peeler’s power I'll let you know; 
I'll handcuff you at all evints, 
And march you off to Bridewell, O. 
An’ sure, you rogue, you can’t deny, 
Before the judge or jury, O, 
You intimidated me with your horns 
And you threatened me with fury, 0.” 


Goat.—“ I make no doubt but you were dhrunk 

Wid whiskey, rum, or brandy, O, 

Or you wouldn’t have such gallant spunk 
To be so bould or manly, 0. 

You readily would let me pass 
If I had money handy, O, 

To treat you to a potheen glass; 
Oh! it ’s thin I’d be the dandy, 0.” 


Another song on the same subject, and in the same spirit, is 
called “‘An Anti-Whistling Ditty,” by Eugene Davis. A few 
verses may be given here :— 


Once seventeen Newmarket men by Fergus waters strayed, 
They met three bould policemen in all their might arrayed: 
The spirit of the seventeen rose at the sight so high, 

They whistled at the Royal force just as they passed them by. 


Whereon the sergeant of the Queen—a loyal man was he, 
Stepped forth and said, ‘* To whistle so is treason-felony ; 
A sheaf of summonses you ‘ll get, then, for to pay the score, 
You'll whistle for your liberty three weeks in Tullamore! ” 
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The more the sergeant prated, less heed they paid to him, 

They whistled at his angry words until his face grew grim ; 

They whistled underneath his nose a most rebellious air, 

That made the Peelers dance with rage that day in County Clare. 


The landlord folk may whistle for rents they never get, 
And Sandy Row on William’s Day its whistle it may wet ; 
And Balfour, he may whistle to dissipate his care, 

But whistlin’ is a mortal sin within the County Clare. 


Then all ye ramblin’ bouchals, take warning from my song, 
Whistle at your ease you can in Chili or Hong Kong; 

But put a bridle on your tongues, be mum as mice whene’er 
You meet a Peeler, cheek-by-jowl, within the County Clare. 


The “‘ Wearin’ of the Green,” the Irish ‘‘ Marsellaise ”’ as it may 
be called, is too well known to be given here. The “ green,” in 
various forms and shapes, figures prominently amongst the 
Nationalist ballads. We have the ‘Green Flag,” the ‘‘ Green 
above the Red,” but the most noticeable of all is ‘‘God save the 
Green,” a new version of ‘‘God save the Queen,” and sung to the 
same air. A few years ago, after a public banquet, the uninitiated 
were startled to hear the strains of the National Anthem, which 
is generally conspicuous by its absence, but the words sung to it 
were not those to which we are accustomed, but ran as follows :— 


Let it ring o’er every steeple, 

God save the Green! 
From the throats of all the people, 

God save the Green! 
Let the swelling chorus roll 
O’er the earth from pole to pole ; 
Shout it every free-born soul, 

God save the Green! 


Fearlessly our fathers bore it, 

God save the Green ! 
Kings and tyrants fled before it, 

God save the Green! 
We shall rise it high as they, 
Till it shines in freedom’s ray, 
Though all England thunder nay ; 

God save the Green ! 


Tis the flag our fathers cherished, 

God save the Green ! 
And beneath it proudly perished, 

God save the Green ! 
But before their spirits fled, 
They beheld its folds outspread, 
Floating o’er the English Red, 

God save the Green! 


Raise it high on every steeple, 


God save the Green! 
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Hope of Freedom and the people, 


God save the Green! 
Never shall the foeman brag, 


That we lowered the Irish flag ; 
Down with ev’ry foreign rag! 
God save the Green ! 


The ballads that have been given are favourable specimens of 
their class. The large proportion merely set forth some incident 
or doctrine, strung together in a sort of sing-song, with only a few 
haphazard rhymes to give the whole a spice. They seem to be 
written on the spur of the moment, and printed directly after they 
are written. About two years ago I happened to be walking 
through the slums of Dublin—what dirty slums they are!—on a 
Sunday afternoon, when my attention was arrested by the mono- 
tonous voice of a ballad-singer drawling out the last new song. 
A priest—the Rev. Father Keller—had been arrested the night 
before, and straightway some unknown bard had made it the 
subject of his verse. The singer was surrounded by a crowd of 
ragged boys, and ‘“‘ shadowed” by two policemen. I invested a 
halfpenny in a slip of coarsely-printed paper, with a portrait of 


Father Keller on the top (certainly not very flattering to him), 
and I read as follows :— 


Come all you true-bred Irishmen, 
It is on you now I call, 
Concerning Father Keller, 
An Irish priest of fame, 
Who fought hard for Ireland's rights 
And the Plan of Campaign. 
And now he’s taken prisoner 
And lodged in Kilmainham Jail. 


Chorus.—Long live Father Keller, 
Our patriot so true, 
Who's struggling hard for Ireland’s rights 
Her foes for to subdue. 


When he was taken into custody, 
The country was upset ; 

For the loss of their parish priest, 
It caused them to regret. 

While on his way to Dublin, 
Bishop Croke he came in view, 

Then he gave to him his blessing, 
And told him for to be true. 


This precious effusion concludes thus :— 


With honour and with fame, 
They drummed Father Keller into jail, 
With the shouts of ** God save Ireland, 
And three cheers for the Plan of Campaign! ” 
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To say that there are hundreds of these so-called ‘‘ songs” is no 
exaggeration. There are more probably thousands of them, thrown 
off almost daily, and scattered broadcast through the country. 
The inferior ones perish, but those of a better class, such as 
“‘ Murty Hynes,” are reprinted in various forms, and become part 
of the stock literature of the National League, widely disseminated 
and carefully preserved. Those who watch the current of popular 
opinion in Ireland ought to study the ballad-literature of the last 
ten years. It is well worth a study. Along with much that is 
violent and intemperate, there is also much that is sad and pathetic 
to the highest degree. 


C. J. Haminton. 
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ON PROFESSOR GREEN’S POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


AutHoucH the late Professor T. H. Green’s lectures upon the 
principles of political obligation are bound up in the same volume 
with others of a strictly metaphysical description, they really form 
a distinct work by themselves, and constitute a manual of political 
philosophy which deserves to be read by everyone who aspires at 
the present time to become a popular leader. For never had poli- 
ticians a more dim discernment of principles and greater tempta- 
tions to be mere time-servers than now. Never was the famous 
apologue which Plato tells of the relation of the true philosopher 
to the State so applicable as it is to-day. Our newly-enfranchised 
Demos is, even as was the Athenian Demos, to be likened unto the 
captain of a ship, who is taller and stronger than any of the crew, 


but is a little deaf, and has weak sight and little knowledge of 
navigation. 


“The sailors,” continues Sokrates, “are quarrelling with one another about the 
steering ; everyone is of opinion that he ought to steer, though he has never learned 
and cannot tell who taught him, and will even assert that the art of navigation cannot 
be taught, and is ready to cut in pieces him who says the contrary. They throng 
about the noble captain, and do all they can to make him commit the helm to them, 
and having first chained up his senses with drink or some narcotic drug, they mutiny 
and take possession of the ship, and make themselves at home with the stores; and 
thus, eating and drinking, they continue their voyage with such success as might be 
expected of them. . . . But they have not even a notion that the true pilot must pay 
attention to the year and seasons and sky and stars and wind and whatever else belongs 
to his art, if he intends to be really qualified for the command of a ship . . . and they 
think that to combine the exercise of command with the steerer’s art is impossible. In 
vessels which are thus circumstanced, and among sailors of this class, how will the true 
pilot be regarded? Will he not be called by the mutineers a prater, a star-gazer, a 


good-for-nothing ? ”* 

The stock-in-trade of too many members of our present political 
crew is dangerously simple, especially of those who set up for 
being Radical reformers. It consists usually of a good deal of 
cheap enthusiasm for the cause of the many as against the cause 
of the few; of pretensions to be the sole sympathisers with the 


* Quoted from Jowett’s translation of Plato’s Republic, book vi., near beginning. 
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poor, as if there were no hard-working clergymen, no sisters of 
mercy in this country; of platitudes about the oppression and 
robbery exercised for the last thousand years by the landed gentry. 
“Give me the helm,” cries such an aspirant to navigation; “ ’tis 
I who have the keys of Paradise in my coat-tail pockets, and who 
will steer you straight into the millennium. I will restore unto 
you the rights and the riches and the land which the oligarchy of 
your oppressors has robbed you of. I am the only true philan- 
thropist; I alone am so entirely devoted to your cause that I 
volunteer not to use my own wits or to exercise my own judgment 
in your behalf, but to be the mere channel through which your 
own superior wisdom shall stream into our grand and historic 
legislative chamber. Beware of stiff-necked people, who offer to 
represent you for nothing. Pay me and send me into Parliament 
as your delegate. Then shall you witness the glorious spectacle of 
government of the people by the people for the people.” 

This is hardly a parody of the rhetoric which, at the time of a 
general election, rings from hundreds of platforms, reminding sober 
listeners of the truth of Rousseau’s saying, that, although the 
people cannot be corrupted, they nevertheless can be deceived. 
Beyond doubt most of our Radical politicians are honestly eager 
for the welfare of others, but they are sadly ignorant, most of 
them, of the problems they undertake to solve, as witness Mr. 
Jesse Collings’ schemes'for ameliorating the lot of the agricultural 
labourer. There is plenty of political dynamic about these well- 
meaning enthusiasts, but too little common sense ; while not a few 
of them have yet to learn that the good of a state is never to be 
promoted by envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, by 
fomenting class-odium, and setting the poor against the rich, 
merely because the rich have much which the poor have not. On 
the other hand, there are too many Conservatives who are very 
selfish, and secretly cherish the faith that the world was made for 
the gentlemen or the stock-brokers. These will have to learn that 
true Conservatism means the study of what is good for the whole, 
and not for a part only, of our society, and that there is no room 
in the social hive for drones. Henceforth, the Conservatives must 
aim at being as much a popular party as the Radicals, only repre- 
senting the constructive and not the destructive tendencies of the 
working classes. 

The two books of which we have undertaken to give some 
account afford, when taken together, an excellent corrective ot 
the vices which are apt to flourish in each of the rival camps of 
Conservatives and Radicals. To a Radical we would say, read 
both books, every word of them. To a Conservative who was such 
from mere selfishness, we would say, read Professor Green; mark, 
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learn, and inwardly digest him; but you may leave Sir H. Maine’s 
arguments alone, lest you should fashion out of them some cloak 
for your own selfishness. 

These lectures of Professor Green’s were delivered during the 
closing years of his life, after he had gained some repose in the 
occupancy of the Whyte’s chair of moral philosophy from the 
unremitting toil which besets Balliol tutors. The subject is divided 
in these lectures into sixteen heads. The first of these analyses 
the grounds of political obligation, and the conclusion is drawn 
that we are bound to obey the law of our country, because such 
obedience and such law is essential to the fulfilment of man’s 
moral vocation as man. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries law was held to be binding, because it in some way 
reflected and expressed an antecedent natural right of the indi- 
vidual. Accordingly, in Sections B, C, D, and E, the theory of 
natural rights is historically examined, as we find it enunciated in 
succession by Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. In Sec- 
tion F, Austin’s view of sovereignty is examined, and it is shown 
how its deficiencies may be supplemented from Rousseau’s theory 
of the general will. In Section G the results of the foregoing 
sections are gathered up in the statement that the State is the 
creation of the good will of its members, and that it does not 
rest upon force except as against criminally-disposed persons. 
In Sections H, I, K, L, M, there is a very complete account 
given of the sense in which the individual can have a right 
against society, of the individual’s right to life and liberty, and 
of the conditions under which the State is justified in curtailing 
these ‘‘ private’ rights either in war or by way of punishment, or 
in order to promote morality in a positive manner, and not merely 
negatively. Sections N, O, contain a rationale of the rights of the 
State in regard to property and in regard to the family; Sec- 
tion P gives a sketch of the relation of the personal virtues to 
civil rights, a sketch which the writer’s premature death pre- 
vented him from working out in detail. 

Professor Green’s political philosophy hung closely together with 
his ethical; indeed, with him, as with Aristotle and every true 
thinker on such subjects, the distinction was rather one of form 
and method than of matter and substance. Institutions, he held, 
bear the same relation to the moral life and will of the individual 
as language does to thought. Sermo generatur ab intellectu et generat 
intellectum. So laws and institutions are the outcome and expres- 
sion of the moral life, and, in turn, foster and facilitate that life. 
An indication of the main tenets of his moral philosophy is thus 
essential to a due comprehension of his political theory. Referring 
the reader for a full account to the Prolegomena of Ethics, we 
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select the following passage as giving the gist of Professor Green’s 
ethical convictions :— 


The condition of a moral life is the possession of will and reason. Will is the capa- 
city in a man of being determined to action by the idea of a possible satisfaction of 
himself. An act of will is an action so determined. A state of will is the capacity as 
determined by the particular objects in which the man seeks self-satisfaction; and it 
becomes a character in so far as the self-satisfaction is habitually sought in objects of 
a particular kind. Practical reason is the capacity in a man of conceiving the perfec- 
tion of his nature as an object to be attained by action. All moral ideas have their 
origin in reason, 7.e. in the idea of a possible self-perfection to be attained by the moral 
agent. The highest moral goodness is an attribute of character, in so far as it issues 
in acts done for the sake of their goodness, not for the sake of any pleasure, or any 
satisfaction of desire which they bring to the agent. 

Less technically expressed, man’s vocation or end is the disin- 
terested pursuit of goodness, or of a good will and character. The 
value of a man’s life is not to be measured by the number of 
pleasurable moments he has experienced, still less by the wealth 
or rank he has enjoyed, but solely by the unselfish efforts he has 
made to be good himself, and to make others good. By ‘‘ reason” 
is meant the conception or ideal of an ever better state of himself, 
which exists in the breast of every man, however depraved, and 
is God’s truest revelation of Himself in the human consciousness, 
that man alone having genuine faith in God who surrenders him- 
self to the service of this ideal ; while he alone is an atheist who is 
deaf to its pleadings in him, who denies God in his actions and 
not merely in his words. 

What is the relation of the State to this moral life, which con- 
sists in the gradual subordination, never quite complete, of our 
desires to our duty, of our will to our reason? Professor Green’s 
answer is that the institutions of civil life have a value in so far 
as they furnish the conditions under which this victory over self 
can be won. Custom and law shield us from the violence of our 
own passions, and from the violence of others; ‘“‘ they render it 
possible for a man to be freely determined by the idea of a possible 
satisfaction of himself, instead of being driven this way and that 
by external forces, and thus they give reality to the capacity called 
will; and they enable him to realise his reason, i.e. his idea of 
self-perfection, by acting as a member of a social organization, 
in which each contributes to the better-being of all the rest.” In 
order that we should fulfil our duty or vocation as men, we must 
be secured in the free exercise of those powers of action and acqui- 
sition with which nature has endowed us. This security consists in 
the recognition by our fellows that those powers are powers which 
should be freely exercised by us. Such recognition raises the 
merely physical power into a right. What is the inducement, it 
may be asked, which leads others to recognize and sanction my 
powers as powers which should be exercised ? The answer is that 
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the impulse after improvement which stirs in everyone is an 
impulse towards a common good, which is yours in being mine, 
and mine in being yours, a good which no man can enjoy to the 
exclusion of another, which on the contrary he cannot realise for 
himself without at the same time realising it for the rest of man- 
kind. At first, no doubt, this impulse is only active within the 
pale of the family or the clan, nor is it at first clearly formulated 
as a spiritual end, consisting not in pleasure or in the so-called 
good things of life, but in practical goodness and a holy will. 
Notwithstanding it operates as such from the first, and as doing so 
affords in the family, with its ties and affections, the nucleus and 
pattern of all wider social unions, such as the clan, the village, 
the polis, the modern state based on nationality, and the widest 
society of all, which has still to be instituted, in which all men are 
brothers and sons of one father. It is because they share with me 
in this intuition of a common good that my fellows secure me in 
that free exercise of my powers, without which I cannot contribute 
to that good. It is equally for their advantage and my own that 
I should possess the power as of right. 

When we clearly grasp the dependence of all rights upon the 
sense of a common good, several vexed questions solve themselves 
at once. Have men natural rights? What is the relation of 
rights to duties? What is the difference between duties and 
obligations ? What is a law? What sort of actions should be 
enforced by law ? 

The question as to natural rights must receive a yes or a no 
according to the sense in which we use in it the word “ natural.’ 
If a natural right means a right which could be enjoyed by a man 
who lived a Bios poviys apart from society, we answer No. Fora 
right is a natural power recognized by my fellows as mine, to be 
exercised of right because I am a person conceiving the common 
good and capable of contributing thereto, and because without 
such rights my capacity of so contributing cannot be fulfilled. 
Now, apart from society man could have no intuition of a com- 
mon objective good which remains his good whether or no he 
sinfully rejects it in favour of momentary gratification of passion 
and appetite. And it need hardly be observed that, apart from 
society of some kind, there lacks that recognition by others which 
transforms a mere power into a right. The power is a physical 
and tangible attribute of which, no doubt, a man cannot be de- 
prived ; but the right is an ideal possession, a recognition of my 
personality, which only belongs to me in the medium of my own 
and others’ consciousness. 

On the other hand, if by a natural right is meant not, indeed, 
one which belongs to a chimerical man apart from society, but 
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one which belongs to man in virtue of his full humanity, and has 
its root directly in the human personality, then a man has natural 
rights ; and it might fairly be said that all his rights are natural. 
For man alone, so far as we know, is a personal being, can say 
“T,” can distinguish clearly his own self from other selves and 
conceive of a good which binds him to them in spite of all estrang- 
ing passions. Man is gregarious in a higher sense than any 
animals because he clearly conceives of the common good, and 
because his relationship to it is not one of mechanical, instinctive 
compliance but of free duty and voluntary service. Rights are, 
therefore, implicit in personality. We cannot know each other as 
persons without ipso facto clothing one another about with rights ; 
and since it is our personality, or selfhood, which constitutes us 
men, we may fairly say that our rights are natural, i.e. inseparable 
from our humanity. 

A law is the ordinance, written or unwritten, that such and 
such a power shall, in its exercise by me, be respected by all. Its 
essential characteristics are wniversality—i.e. I recognize a right as 
belonging to all my fellows; they, in turn, all recognize it as 
mine ; and coerciveness—i.e. unless I obey the law I am punished. 
If I will not respect the rights of others of my own good will, I 
am made to respect them from fear. It is the coercive aspect 
which the law wears towards evil-doers which has led many to 
suppose that the State rests upon force. In reality, a law has 
force upon its side because it is right and needful and, therefore, 
recommends itself to sensible people; it is not right, merely 
because it has force to back it up. lf a law requires widespread 
application of force in order to its fulfilment, we may be sure that 
it is a bad law. A law, like the right which it secures, can ulti- 
mately be upheld by nothing short of the good will of the citizens; 
such strength as it has is derived from the general recognition that 
its enforcement is a sine qud non of the welfare and national life 
of the community at large. 

It is my duty to do everything in my power to help on the 
common good, to improve myself and others. Such actions, how- 
ever, have no worth unless they be done freely, i.c. for their own 
sake, and not in order to escape pain or win pleasure for myself. 
An obligation, on the other hand, is laid upon me to do everything 
which the law prescribes, and in investing others with certain 
rights it ordains that I should effectively recognize them by a 
certain behaviour towards the subjects of them. It is best if I 
fulfil the law from a sense of duty—from a feeling that I ought, 
because it is my good to fulfil it; if everyone acted from a sense 
of duty there would be little occasion to enforce the law. There is 
thus a duty in respect of every legal obligation ; we ougAt to fulfil 
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it. But there is no corresponding obligation in respect of every 
duty, for an obligation, as such, can be, and is, enforced by pains 
and penalties in the event of its non-fulfilment; whereas a duty 
is only a duty if it be discharged disinterestedly, freely, and for its 
own sake: If it be done from fear, hope of reward, or, indeed, from 
any other motive than love and reverence, it ceases to be done 
dutifully. These considerations of the difference between a duty 
and an obligation afford a general criterion of what powers should 
be legally secured to me as my rights, and of the corresponding 
actions or forbearances which should be made obligatory on others 
as constituting a practical recognition of those rights. Those 
actions and forbearances should be made obligatory which are 
such vital and essential conditions of the individual’s being able 
to lead a moral life, and contribute freely to the common good, 
that it is better men should do or forbear from doing them from 
the unworthy motives of fear or hope of reward, than that they 
should not do or forbear from doing them at all. I cannot, for 
instance, give expression to my will, good or bad, unless I am 
secured by the lawin the free use of my body, and of certain in- 
struments which I call my property, and which are practically 
extensions of my legs and arms. On the other hand, no actions 
should be enforced on me which are not vital to the moral develop- 
ment of others, and which have no pretension to be called virtuous 
actions unless they are done freely and for their own sake. No 
religious observances, for example, no belief in certain creeds 
should be enforced. The very enforcement of them renders them 
irreligious acts and forms of infidelity. Strictly speaking, the law 
can and does enforce the external act alone ; no doubt it proceeds 
by fear, but only because, from its very nature, it cannot proceed 
by love. The good law-maker would rather the law should be 
fulfilled from a sense of duty, but if that is not forthcoming he 
must hold out inducements of fear; all that he directly requires 
is outward conformity, no matter what the motive may be. There 
is a duty in respect of every legal obligation to fulfil it, but no 
legal obligation in respect of any duty whatever. And this is the 
meaning of the good old saying that you cannot make men good by 
Act of Parliament. It is quite true that law does not directly aim 
at making men good at all, but it does indirectly aim at this end, 
for the limitations to men’s conduct which it prescribes are or 
‘should be so devised as to facilitate to the utmost the leading of a 
good and dutiful life on the part of as many men as possible. 
Nor are these limitations devised in behalf of abstract liberty of 
the individual, for liberty is not a possession of any value, except 
in so far as it is a setting free of all a man’s faculties for the 
pursuit of personal goodness in himself and others. 
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The above contains the gist of Professor Green’s account of 
civil rights. Equipped with it we will now turn to the topic 
which occupies Sir Henry Maine’s attention, namely, the merits of 
Democracy as a form of government. Professor Green has much 
to say upon the subject, and his account supplements Maine’s, 
where the latter can be accused of onesidedness. Professor Green 
was an eager partizan of Democratic government, though he is 
entirely free from the @ priori notions about it of which Maine 
complains in most of its apologists. He is trustful of human 
nature, and is sanguine of the future. Base your government on 
the people, he would have said, and it will be sure to represent 
ultimately the best motives and influences which are stirring in 
the hearts of the people. Maine, on the contrary, distrusts. 
human nature in the gross, and has little hope of people submit- 
ting themselves to a scientific régime; he despairs even of the 
integrity of popular governments. The attitude of each writer is 
probably to be accounted for to some extent from his antecedents. 
Maine, as a member of the Indian Council, has encountered 
peoples whose chief characteristics are superstition and immo- 
bility. Green had been for years an active and public-spirited 
member, both of the Council of the University and of the Municipal 
Council of Oxford. In both positions he had seen the cause of 
reform prosper in his hands, and had found a majority of people 
ready to help him in his efforts to get rid of abuses. 

A multitude of ideas concerning popular government [says Maine], ideas which are 
steadily absorbing or displacing all others, appear to me to have been conceived 
a priori. They are, in fact, another set of deductions from the assumption of a state of 
Nature. Their true source has never been forgotten on the Continent of Europe, where 
they are well known to have sprung from the teaching of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
believed that men emerged from the primitive natural condition by a process which 
made every form of government, except Democracy, illegitimate. In this country they 
are not often explicitly, or even consciously, referred to their real origin, which is, 
nevertheless, constantly betrayed by the language in which they are expressed. 
Democracy is commonly described as having an inherent superiority over every other 
form of government. It is supposed to advance with an irresistible and pre-ordained 
movement. It is thought to be full of the promise of blessings to mankind ; yet if it fails. 
to bring with it these blessings, or even proves to be prolific of the heaviest calamities, 
it is not held to deserve condemnation. These are the familiar marks of a theory 
which claims to be independent of experience and observation on the plea that it bears 
the credentials of a golden age, non-historical and unverifiable. 

We propose to show, by way of commenting on Sir H. Maine, 
that Rousseau was not committed either by the letter or spirit of 
his Contrat Nocial to preference of a democratic form of govern- 
ment over an aristocratic or monarchical; nay, that he openly 
advocated the latter as the better form for-.a large state. At the 
same time we freely admit, however, that people are likely to 
gather from his book that Democratic government is the only 
form edmissible or compatible with freedom and natural rights, 
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and that Maine is so far correct. We will incidentally point out 
the true grounds upon which, if on any, Democracy should be pre- 
ferred to other forms of government. In doing so, our argument 
will little more than reproduce the gist of Professor Green’s 
sections entitled ‘‘ Rousseau” and ‘‘ Sovereignty and the General 
Will.” 

‘* Man is born free, but is everywhere in chains.” These are the 
stirring words with which Rousseau begins his Contrat Social. ‘‘ If,’’. 
he continues, “society were entirely based on physical force, it 
would be hopeless to try and reform it; for to give way to force is 
a matter, not of will, but of necessity.” But the social order is 
merely founded on voluntary convention ; it is, therefore, possible 
to undo and reform it. The problem of political science is to 
reconcile individual liberty with the State, ‘to find a form of asso- 
ciation which shall defend and protect with the whole common 
force the person and goods of each associate, and in which each in 
joining with the rest yet obeys himself alone, and remains as free 
as he was before.” The solution of this problem, Rousseau dis- 
covers in the social contract, by which individuals who have 
hitherto lived in a state of nature will to submit themselves to 
others in the State, and voluntarily renounce their natural rights 
and freedom in favour of the more limited but more secure liberty 
and rights which the civil state affords. 

The body of men thus binding themselves is called the sovereign 
people : each member of it as participating in the sovereign autho- 
rity is called a citizen ; as submitting himself to its laws and regu- 
lations, a subject. Laws, however, can only be made by the 
whole people sitting in assembly, and any ‘law is null and void 
unless the people in person have ratified it. Every citizen must 
sit and vote in the assembly, for no law can bind me unless I par- 
ticipated in the making of it. This is why Rousseau scorns repre- 
sentative government. The sovereignty of the people cannot be 
represented for the same reason that it cannot be alienated ; it 
consists essentially of the general will. Deputies of the people are 
not and cannot be its representatives; they are only its com- 
missaries, and can decide nothing. The English people imagine 
themselves to be free because they have representative institu- 
tions ; but they make a great mistake. They are, in fact, only free 
during a general election, when no House is sitting, and then they 
make such a bad use of their liberty that they deserve to lose it. 
Freedom is only to be found in a society so small that all its 
citizens can meet and sit in one assembly, and, as Aristotle would 
say, hear the voice of a single town-crier. 

The government is quite distinct from the sovereign people, and 
is no more than the instrument through which the latter fulfils its 
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behests. The government stands in the same relation to the 
sovereign in which the hand which executes stands toward the will 
which legislates. The government is created by the unanimous 
vote of the people, and they may institute any one of the three 
typical forms they choose, and change from one to another at will. 
No government is sacred and inviolable. A democratic form of 
government, in which the executive consists of the entire people, 
is most suitable to a very small state; a monarchy to a state ex- 
tended over a wide tract of territory. So far as Rousseau’s general 
theory is concerned, the government may consist of one man, of a 
few, or of the many: which it shall actually be, depends upon local 
considerations. 

To one, then, who raised the question, “Why am I bound to 
obey my society, and the state which is my society politically 
organized? ” Rousseau could only answer, ‘‘ Because you were 
yourself a consenting party to the social contract by which it was 
instituted. You then renounced your natural rights in favour of 
those which civil union now gives you.” To one who pleaded 
that he had not personally consented to the institution of his 
state, and who demanded the restitution of his natural rights, 
Rousseau could tender no answer save that in such a case the 
State had no claims on one, and therefore rebellion was justifiable. 
But in Rousseau’s day there was hardly a single community 
outside Switzerland where it could be pretended that the citizens 
were consenting parties even to the laws they lived under, much 
less to the civil union. He specially, as we have seen, denied that 
Englishmen were free. Thus it was that the Contrat Social 
became, as it were, the gospel of revolutionists all over Europe. 

And yet Rousseau’s book is no mere manual of rebellion, and 
could only appear to be such to those who wrongly supposed it to 
teach that the government is in some special sense instituted by 
a contract of all with all; whereas, in fact, it is the fundamental 
union of man with man in society which is determined on in the 
contract, and the government is only the servant of the sovereign 
people thus created sovereign. The social contract confers on man 
much higher privileges than what are usually understood by civil 
rights. 


By it the individual exchanges the natural liberty to do and get what he can, a 
liberty limited by his relative strength for a liberty at once limited and secured by the 
general will. At the same time he becomes a moral agent. Justice instead of instinct 
becomes the guide of his actions. For the moral slavery to appetite he substitutes the 
moral freedom which consists in obedience to a self-imposed law. Now, for the first 
time, it can be said that there is anything which he ought to do, as distinguished from 
that which he is forced to do.* 


From being a stupid and limited animal he becomes an intelligent 


* Contrat Social. I adopt Professor Green’s transcript. 
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human being (d’un animal stupide et borné fit un étre intelligent et 
un homme). It is clear that to rebel against the social contract 
would be to try to divest oneself of the self-determining moral will 
which distinctively makes us men. It is also clear that the entire 
story of the social contract is a mythologizing attempt to represent 
as a historical transaction a spiritual process which should be for 
ever going on in our hearts. The simplest society is based upon 
a sense of a common good, and no one can enter it without subor- 
dinating himself to the claims of others upon him; and the lower 
we go in the scale of civilization the more unhesitating is the 
submission of the individual to the good, as he understands it, 
of the group to which he belongs. The idea of asserting your own 
rights against the community is quite alien to the savage, and has 
only appealed in a widespread and forcible manner to the imagina- 
tion of civilized men during the two great periods of so-called 
illumination, namely, at the time of the rise of the Sophists in 
Ancient Greece, and just before and since the French revolution 
in modern times. This inward act of self-submission to and self- 
sacrifice for the good of all, which is the moral life of each of us, 
and which really unites us with other men so far as we are united, 
Rousseau externalizes as a historical event which really took place 
at some remote period. 

In the same way Rousseau externalizes the general will, which 
springs up in and through the social contract, and confuses it with 
the unanimous vote of a people met in assembly. Yet when we 
come to examine the general will, as Rousseau conceived of it, we 
find it to be something far nobler and by far less gross and 
palpable : 

A yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament and King. 


The general will (volonté générale) is the organ of the ‘ moi com- 
mun,” or common self, which unites men; it cannot err, because 
it is always right and directed to the public welfare and its de= 
cisions are necessarily pure and disinterested. It is to be distin- 
guished from the ‘‘volonté de tous,” which is but an apparent 
unanimity prompted on the part of each individual by selfish 
motives. Rousseau himself recognizes that an assembly of people 
might agree without its agreement really indicating a predominance 
of the general will; and this is as we might expect; for what 
generalizes the general will is not so much the number of voices 
raised in its behalf as the community of interests which unites 
them. This general willis the true will of the people, though it 
can often not make itself heard amidst the din and strife of private 
interests. The people can never be corrupted, though they may 
be deceived. Hence the necessity of having clear-sighted legis- 
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lators to truly interpret to the people the general will. ‘‘ We need,” 
says Rousseau, “a higher intelligence, which should witness all 
human passions without experiencing any; which should be 
unalloyed with our lower nature, and yet know it through and 
through ; whose happiness should be independent of our own, 
while yet it should be willing to interest itself in ours, which 
should, in a word, as time progressed, lay up a treasure of far-off 
glory, and be capable of toiling in one century in order to enjoy 
the fruits of toil in the next.” 

Such is Rousseau’s drawing of the ideal politician. How, it may 
be asked, have modern apologists of democracy—who, consciously or 
not, make the Contrat Social their Bible—how have they come to 
fix their affections on the paid delegate, who is to husband his 
own independent wits, if he has any, and merely constitute him- 
self a pipe through which the average intelligence of the people who 
are so good as to return him may drain itself into the House of 
Commons ? 

Professor Green tenders an explanation, in words which we 
quote :— 

The practical result (of identifying the general will with the vote of the assembled 
citizens or with the Sovereign in the sense of a supreme coercive power) is a vague 
exaltation of the prerogatives of the sovereign people, without any corresponding 
limitations of the conditions under which an act is to be deemed that of the sovereign 
people. The justifiability of laws and acts of government, and of the rights which 
these confer, comes to be sought simply in the fact that the people wills them, not in 
the fact that they represent a true volonté générale, an impartial and disinterested will 
for the common good. Thus the question of what really needs to be enacted by the 
State in order to secure the conditions under which a good life is possible, is lost sight 
of in the quest for majorities ; and as the will of the people in any other sense than the 
measure of what the people will tolerate is really unascertainable in the great nations of 
Europe, the way is prepared for the sophistries of modern political management, for 
manipulating electoral bodies, and procuring plebiscites. 

Modern politics, especially Radical politics, are full of the most 
grotesque inconsistencies. Rousseau was a genuine Protestant in 
so far as he felt that no authority, secular or religious, could claim 
his homage, so long as it remained outside and alien to him. No 
good citizen, however, does feel that his community and its laws 
and customs are an external alien force, compelling him by fear 
rather than drawing him by love. Laws and customs are more or 
less imperfect expressions of what the general will prescribes for 
each man as conditions of a free moral life on the part of all ; they 
are relative to the common good which he feels to be his own true 
good. The average man is naturally responsive to the claims of 
other men upon him, and in fulfilling those claims, as embodied in 
laws and customs and social expectations, he feels himself under no 
constraint. The law he obeys is self-imposed, and therefore he is 
free in obeying it. This is what Rousseau really meant by freedom, 
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namely, submission of oneself to the duties of one’s station. The 
misfortune is that he confused this truth : that all genuine duty is, 
in a sense, fulfilment of a self-imposed law, with the untruth that 
no man is bound to obey the laws of his State unless he has sat in 
the assembly and voted for them. In spite of the obvious impos- 
sibility of carrying into effect such a doctrine, since society, its laws 
and customs, would have to be re-enacted by all at least once a 
year, and since it would at any moment justify the whole human 
race in throwing off all laws whatever, our modern theorists appeal 
to it as an argument for universal suffrage and the political enfran- 
chisement of women. We have quite recently witnessed the 
spectacle of a strong-minded woman striking against her taxes, and 
camping out in the streets rather than pay them, because forsooth 
she had not a vote, and had not in Parliament permitted herself 
to pay them. At the same time that they advocate a system under 
which every adult male or female has a vote, our advanced 
politicians set their faces against representation of the minority. 
** An equitable system of Parliamentary representation is absolutely 
inconsistent with the minority vote, and no sound Radical can 
acquiesce in such a device for minimising, and it may be for nulli- 
fying altogether the power of the majority. (The Radical Pro- 
gramme, p. 27.) It turns out, then, that while a vote is claimed 
for all adults on the score that you are only obliged to obey laws 
if you have voted for them, yet the people whose voice is the 
revelation of divine wisdom is to mean a bare half of the enfran- 
chised. The vox dei, in short, is the voice of the odd man. This 
is a convenient doctrine, no doubt, for Radicals so long as they are 
in a majority ; but what if they should perchance find themselves 
placed in a minority ?* 

Clearly, then, the eulogists of democracy have been doubly 
wrong whenever they have appealed to the authority of Rousseau. 
In the first place the Contrat Social, so far as it represents any- 
thing real at all, represents that act of submission, more or less 
complete, to the requirements of the general welfare which underlies 
any society whatever and not merely a democratically-governed 
society. The eulogists of modern democracy have just copied the 
blunder by which Rousseau confused the notion of self-imposed 
duty with obedience to a law of the State rendered on condition 
that one has oneself voted for that law. The enactment of the 
Contrat Social does not amount to the institution of a special form 
of government, but is the institution of society itself. As such it 
is equally compatible with monarchy, aristocracy or democracy 
and, indeed, with the existence of no ‘ ostensible sovereign,” or 


* This was written in January 1886. 
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supreme coercive power at all. Democracy as a form of govern-- 
ment is not implied in the doctrine of a Contrat Social at all. 

In the second place, on Rousseau’s own showing, a law need not. 
be just because it has been voted even by all the citizens, still 
less by a mere absolute majority. For the general will may be 
in abeyance, in which case the show of unanimity is only due 
to a consensus of selfish interests. 

We have pointed out what there is of permanent value in 
Rousseau’s conception of a Contrat Social, as also in his idea of 
a volonté générale as distinct from the volonté de tous. We have: 
pointed out that the real obligation to conform to the laws and 
customs of our society lies in the fact that they, more or less. 
roughly, represent the general will which operates in each of us. 
so far as we are good citizens, and tends solely to the common 
good. The obligation to conform in no wise depends upon my 
having consented, either personally or through delegates. If the 
law is reasonable I must and ought to obey it, even though my 
inclinations are to the contrary. 

But because an extended suffrage has been often advocated upon 
wrong ground, we must not suppose that it is in itself unadvisable. 
On this point, too, Professor Green has some weighty remarks, 
which we again take leave to quote :— 

*¢ The citizens,” he writes, ‘‘ of the Roman Empire were loyal subjects ; the admirable 
maintenance of private rights made them that ; but they were not intelligent patriots, 
and, chiefly because they were not, the Empire fell. That active interest in the service 
of the State, which makes patriotism in the better sense, can hardly arise while the 
individual’s relation to the State is that of a passive recipient of protection in the exer- 
cise of his rights of person and property. While this is the case, he will give the 
State no thanks for the protection which he will come to take as a matter of course, 
and will only be conscious of it when it descends upon him with some unusual demand 
for service or payment, and then he will be conscious of it in the way of resentment. 
If he is to have a higher feeling of political duty, he must take part in the work of the 
State. He must have a share direct or indirect, by himself acting as a member or by 
voting for the members of supreme or provincial assemblies, in making and maintaining 
the laws which he obeys. Only thus will he learn to regard the work of the State as a 
whole, and to transfer to the whole the interest which otherwise his particular expe- 
rience would lead him to feel only in that part of its work that goes to the maintenance 
of his own and his neighbours’ rights.” 

Maine draws a very dark picture of the future of popular 
government. ‘The legislative infertility of democracies,” he 
writes, ‘‘ springs from permanent causes. The prejudices of the 
people are far stronger than those of the privileged classes ; 
they are far more vulgar; and they are far more dangerous, 
because they are apt to run counter to scientific conclusions.” 
We quite agree with Maine that progress is always the work of 
minorities, nay, even of single individuals, and therefore we depre- 
cate the desire of the Radical Party to handcuff minorities and 
to drum out of their Party men of independent judgment like 
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Mr. Leonard Courtney or Mr. Cowen, the former of whom is, so 
far as we are aware, the only popular statesman who has had 
the courage to tell our working-classes what is really, at the 
bottom, the matter with them, namely, that they increase too 
fast. Still, when we consider what the prejudices of even the 
upper classes used to be, and how they have been overcome, we 
do not despair of the poorer classes also resigning their preju- 
dices. Contrast, for example, with the enlightened squire of 
to-day the squire of two hundred years ago, who, as Locke* 
remarks, could ‘relish nothing but hunting and a bottle,” whose 
‘discourse never went beyond what claret and dissoluteness 
inspired.” No doubt, as Maine asserts, the calendar would not 
have been reformed if its reform had depended on the suffrages 
of the many. But we must not forget that about the same time 
(1753) Mr. Matthew Ridley, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, moved 
the rejection of a National Census Bill, because he “ looked on 
the proposal as ominous, and feared lest some public misfortune 
or epidemical distemper should follow the numbering.” + And 
only fifty years ago, the project of lighting the west of London 
with gas met with fierce opposition among some of the rich and 
enlightened people who inhabited that quarter. It must also be 
frankly admitted, even by those most attached to our institutions, 
that the House of Lords has not always been very wise in the 
choice it has made of popular measures to be rejected. Maine 
remarks that universal suffrage would certainly have prohibited 
the spinning-jenny and the power-loom. We admit that the in- 
troduction of machinery would have been in many cases delayed 
if it had always depended on the willingness of operatives to 
employ it. But we would ask Sir Henry Maine, in return, 
whether in the higher professions—for instance, among barristers 
and solicitors—any reform would not meet with strong opposi- 
tion which threw out of work, even for a short time only, a 
number of those who live by those professions. The dislike of 
machinery was due, not to any “‘ mischievous Conservatism ” 
inherent in the uneducated masses, and “compared with which 
Eldonine would be a salutary draught,” but to the extensive 
destruction of cottage industries and the sudden reductions in the 
number of hands employed which here and there attended the 
introduction of machinery. We select one other of the prejudices 
imputed by Sir Henry Maine to the multitude :— 


The central seat in all Political Economy was, from the first, occupied by the theory 
of Population. This theory bas now been generalised by Mr. Darwin and his followers, 
and, stated as the principle of the survival of the fittest, it has become the central 


* On the Conduct of the Understanding, § 3. 
+ The House of Lords rejected the measure. 
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truth of all biological science. Yet it is evidently disliked by the multitude, and 
thrust into the background by those whom the multitude permits to lead it. It has 
long been intensely unpopular in France and the continent of Europe; and among our- 
selves proposals for recognizing it, through the relief of distress by emigration, are 
visibly being supplanted by schemes founded on the assumption that, through legislative 
experiments on Society, a given space of land may always be made to support in comfort 
the population which from historical causes has come to be settled on it. 

There is, unfortunately, only too much truth in these remarks, 
so far as they apply to many of our Radical politicians. Thus, the 
Radical Programme contends that the steady influx of the agricul- 
tural population into our large cities, into our factories, mines, and 
workshops ‘‘is the direct outcome of a vicious land system.” 
‘In all parts farms are seen badly cultivated, in a foul condition, 
or out of cultivation altogether. The land throughout is labour- 
starved, and, with the fullest allowance for the use of machinery, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that at least twice the number of 
labourers could be profitably employed under a proper land system.” 

No doubt our land system is very bad, but it will not account 
for everything ; and everyone but an advanced Radical sees plainly 
enough that this desertion of the fields for the cities is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of a sudden and enormous development of 
our manufactories, along with the precipitation into the country 
from abroad of vast supplies of cheap corn and cheap meat. It is 
not to be expected that English land, paying as it does three 
profits, one to the labourer, another to the farmer, a third to the 
owner, could at once compete with the virgin resources suddenly 
opened up in Canada and elsewhere. The only system under 
which English land could successfully compete with foreign would 
be one of co-operative agriculture, but the avalanche of cheap 
imported corn and meat has fallen on us before our labourers 
could possibly rise to the level of intelligence and self-reliance 
required in order to successful co-operation. Even the town 
operative, whose wits are twice as sharp as those of the agricultural 
labourer, has not yet risen to that level, except in a very few cases. 
Without co-operative agriculture there has been no alternative but 
to persevere with the faulty old system, which divorces labour 
from enterprise and capital. The result has been that a good deal 
of the worst land has almost gone out of cultivation, while many 
an acre which grew wheat is now devoted to dairy produce and 
raising stock. What misery there has been in connection with 
free trade has, however, been quite as much due to the obstinate 
blindness of the Cobdenites to the fact that free trade in commo- 
dities implies free export and import of labour as to the vices of 
our land laws. It is hopeless to try to keep a population on the 
land after you have destroyed by foreign competition the industry 
by which they lived. The influx of agricultural labourers into 
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towns has merely been the transport of labour from where it was 
not wanted to where it was; and it should be consolatory to Radi- 
cals to learn that, after all, English land yields, on an average, 
twice as much produce per acre as most foreign land, and sustains 
twice to two and a half times as large a purely agricultural popu- 
lation upon the square mile of crops and pasturage. In any case 
the transfer, by fair means or foul, of the land which now belongs 
to the squire to the labourer, would be useless unless the latter 
already had means and intelligence. To be made anything of, 
English land must be farmed scientifically, and with machinery ; 
and in respect both of science and machinery the very small 
holder is signally deficient. To attempt to set him up, except on 
a co-operative plan, would be as foolish as to try to get rid of the 
power loom and spinning jenny and reintroduce cottage industry 
in the woollen and other trades. It would have been interesting 
to touch upon more fundamental remedies proposed now-a-days for 
the miseries of a congested population. We will only take leave 
to point out that Maine does the French nation a great injustice, 
if he means to say that they have not faced the problem of over- 
population so ably propounded in this country by Dr. Malthus. 
Whatever may be the moral aspect of the solution of that problem 
discovered by the French peasant, he must at least be conceded 
the merit of having faced the problem, and of having long ago 
applied an effective remedy for it, to an extent which shows him 
to be singularly free from the moral prejudices on the subject 
which English society entertains. 


F. C. Conyprare. 
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SOME EAST-END WORKWOMEN. 


Tue natural weapon of the woman who is left dependent on her 
own work is the needle. She almost invariably seeks some kind 
of sewing work. The consequence is that the market is flooded 
with more or less unskilled needlework, and this over-supply has 
disastrously brought down both the rates of payment and the 
quality of work. Ordinary work, work that needs no training 
beyond the practice of a week or two, will scarcely, at best, do 
more than secure a subsistence for the worker. The “ Song of 
the Shirt” is no more out of date than the picture of the sweater 
in ‘‘ Alton Locke.” 

All this we all know, in general terms, but general statements 
do not come home to us very vividly. A few actual instances 
tell more to us than a great many tables of figures. I had 
occasion, some few months ago, to visit eight women workers in or 
near one East End street. Three of these were single, four were 
widows, or deserted, one had a dying husband. 

1. Upon the first house the stamp of decent poverty was plainly 
discernible. The sitting-room was bare, but very clean and neat; 
it was emphatically the room of people who had “ seen better 
days.” Miss Y. herself was thin and worn; she had the fine 
manners that belong to the best working class, and spoke of her 
work and her affairs simply and without complaint. She looked 
about thirty-five; but the age of a working woman who has passed 
her first girlhood is difficult to judge, and she may well have been 
five years younger. The family circumstances (which I knew 
already) were sad enough. There had been a brother in good 
work. He had married and had died suddenly, leaving his wife 
with three young children. His two sisters, themselves struggling 
for a livelihood, invited her to come and live with them rent free. 
She knew no trade; they were shirtmakers, so she too set to work 
on shirt-making. But she lacked skill and practice, she was slow, 
and even now, after some considerable time, could scarcely support 
herself and her children. The eldest, a girl, was now of an age 


to be made useful at home; but the mother, with rare self-sacrifice, 
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had kept her at school with unvarying regularity. The child, I 
heard from the school authorities, always looks clean and neat, 
always behaves well, and keeps a good place in the school. The 
work which the widow and the two sisters do is the machinery of 
flannel shirts. These shirts are of fair average quality, and are 
striped in gay colours. They have to be fetched, ready cut out, 
but not folded; all the sewing has to be done to them, including 
a square of lining at the back of the neck, but not the button-holes. 
The price paid is 1s. 2d. per dozen. 

“‘ Has the price gone down much ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Y.; ‘‘my sister and I used to get 6d. 
apiece. But that was for rather better shirts than these.. We worked 
for B’s then. One day my sister was there, waiting for the work, 
and a gentleman came in and said to Mr. B., ‘I’ll take the whole 
lot at 4s. 6d. a dozen ;’ and Mr. B. said to my sister: ‘ Miss Y., 
will you take the work at that, or must I give it all to this gentle- 
man?’ And my sister thought, if we stood out for the price, 
they would come round to us, and she said ‘No,’ she would not 
take it, and so he gave it to the gentleman, and we were thrown 
out; and, instead of coming round again to sixpence each, that 
work has gone down to 2s. 6d. a dozen, and even lower than that. 
I know of people who do the very cheapest cotton shirts at 9d. 
and even 7d. a dozen.” 

While Miss Y. was still speaking, a young woman came into the 
room and was introduced as Miss K. 

“And does Miss K. work at home, too?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Miss K., with a lofty smile. 

She volunteered no further statement; she was the typical 
successful single young woman, whose maxim is “‘ to keep herself 
to herself.” A minute or two later she went out of the room, and 
Miss Y. then began to explain that Miss K. lived with them out of 
pure friendship, and that the friendship had originated with their 
two mothers. Miss K’s own relations were better off; she might, 
if she chose to live with them, ‘‘ be more comfortable and not so 
quiet’; but she preferred to stay with her friend. She worked 
in a good City house at ‘the very best ladies’ dressing-gowns, 
with plush on them.” 

2. A few doors from Miss Y. I found two home workers living in 
one house. The younger, Mrs. B., was a deserted wife with two 
small children. Her neighbour’s husband, a young man dying 
of consumption, was sitting by her fire. She was herself one of 
the very few working women whom I have met who seemed soured 
by the struggles of life. She complained shrilly and shrewishly. 
On her machine lay a shirt of the same material and pattern as 
one of those which Miss Y. had showed me. 
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**T suppose you work for R’s ?” 

“Ta 

** And they pay you 1s. 2d. a dozen?” 

** Yes.” 

** And how many do you reckon that you can make in a week?” 

This was a question which Miss Y. had not been able to answer, 
because the three of them worked indiscriminately, and the sister- 
in-law did not work full hours. 

The answer was prompt. ‘I can make five dozen all but one.” 

Five dozen all but one! Five shillings and eightpence and a 
fraction of a penny, less the price of cotton and machine oil, and 
possibly the hire of the machine. And two little children to feed ! 
Is it any wonder that the poor young thing—she may have been 
two-and-twenty—was querulous ? 

3. Her neighbour, Mrs. E., did sewing of a different sort. She 
made, by hand, covers for palliasses. The material is coarse and 
harsh, and thread, not cotton, must be used. She is paid 3d. each, 
irrespective of size, and, of course, she has to fetch and take in her 
work. The bundle of six covers is large and heavy; she has to 
take the tram, which costs her 2d. Her thread costs 2d. a skein. 
She can do three lots—18 covers—in a week. That, at 3d. each, 
is 4s. 6d. a week, without deductions. The tram would cost her 
6d., the thread certainly not less than 4d. That leaves 3s. 8d. 
Her husband, as I said before, is hopelessly ill. 

4. The girl whom I next went to see had gone to take in her 
_ work, and I went to the next house. Miss D., to whom my visit 
was made, was just going out, but turned back with me. She 
again was one of the independent-minded who keep to themselves. 
She asked how I had got her address; didn’t think that the giver 
of it had known it, and moralised a little on the degree to which 
people were acquainted with other people’s affairs. But still— 

“Oh, yes; I can show you what I do.” 

She took me up into her room, which was light, clean, and com- 
fortable. There was a fair show of crockery; the furniture was 
sufficient and in good condition. Clearly Miss D. was either well 
_ paid or supported by well-paid relations. It soon appeared that 
the former was the true explanation, and that, so far from being 
supported, she was at that time supporting a brother who was out 
of work. She is a thoroughly good machinist, and does the machine 
work of a good class of coloured cotton shirts for a city warehouse. 
She does not put on buttons, or make button-holes, or “ finish.” 
She seemed unwilling to name her prices, or to say what she could 
earn in a week. The total earning varied so much, she said: 
‘* Because I only work when I think I will.” She said, however, on 
hearing Miss Y’s prices, that she was paid nearly twice as much 
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for doing less work. She confirmed Miss Y’s statement of prices, 
and added, ‘“‘ I have known less given than that.” 

Being herself well enough off to have some independence, and 
some leisure for thought, she was indignant at the prices paid to 
others, and expressed an earnest wish that the public could be 
brought to know the state of women’s work. For herself, she 
emphatically disclaimed having anything to complain of except the 
circumstance of her brother’s being out of work. I rather inferred 
that her own marriage was being put off on that account. She 
showed me, by-and-bye, as we became more friendly, a set of shirts 
which she had been making “ for my sweetheart.” It was clear 
from these that she was quite as skilful in cutting and finishing as 
in machine work. Her room bore testimony to her capability in 
other directions, and her talk showed her to be original and deter- 
mined. It seemed to me that Miss D’s sweetheart would be a for- 
tunate man, even if his wife rules him with some severity—as I 
can’t help thinking that she will. 

5. As I came out, a very young girl came running after me. 

‘** Did you come to see me just now, Miss? My name is Ada B.” 

I turned back with her, and explained my errand, which I am 
afraid disappointed her expectations. Ada B. lives with a married 
sister scarcely older than herself. Both were pretty girls, with very 
deep fringes and long earrings. Both were untidy, and neither was 
too clean ; but as usual the married sister was the more untidy and 
the less clean. Their parlour showed signs of prosperity. There 
was plenty of furniture and an abundance of decoration, photo- ~ 
graphs in hideous little frames, crockery ornaments, bead orna- 
ments, all of the tawdriest, and all dusty. It was a truly barbaric 
little apartment. The girls looked well and cheery. In this house 
—and in this only of any that I visited—there was a man in work. 
Ada B. machines corduroy trousers, and is paid 23d. a pair for 
them. . 

6. Within a door or two lives Mrs. 8., who has no husband and 
has to keep two or three children. She was probably quite the 
poorest woman whom I saw, but scarcely, I think, a very unhappy 
one. She was gentle spoken, had a charming smile, and a patient, 
pleasant face. Her room, built on the same pattern as the parlour 
of Ada B’s sister, was in sharp contrast with that. It was delapi- 
dated and filthy, although the row of houses is quite modern. A 
great part of the plaster had fallen away from the ceiling; the 
paper was dirty and ragged; the uncarpeted floor was grimy, and 
the boards had shrunk. What little furniture there was was 
broken. A horrible square sofa, lame, battered, and indescribably 
dirty, stood against the wall. She herself was wearing an old 
ulster, and clearly no dress beneath it. But with all this, her 
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manner was delightful. She had the accent of a Londoner, but 
she had the face of the higher type of Irish woman and that 
perfect friendliness and ease amid any surroundings that will 
sometimes make an Irish watercress woman seem fit to be a 
duchess. Mrs. S. works for a middleman—or rather a middle- 
woman—who in turn gets her work from a larger firm in Com- 
mercial! Road. She “finishes” cloth trousers at 3d. a pair. 
Finishing involves more or less work according to the way in 
which the trousers are made and lined. It includes the hemming 
at the ankle, the putting in of pockets, the putting on of buttons 
and making of button-holes, and a varying amount of further 
lining and hemming. Mrs. §. did not seem to know how many 
she could do in a week; but knew that she could generally do 
more than she did if she could get them. She made no com- 
plaint, however; she was evidently a woman of incurably amiable 
temper. 

7. Another widow with one daughter, a pretty, frail looking girl 
of about 14, does the machine work of such trousers, and is paid 
24d. per pair. She gets the work direct from the warehouse. 
This is one of many instances that go to show that the home 
worker is paid at about the same rate whether her work comes 
from a warehouse or from a middleman; if ‘‘ sweating’ means— 
as working people like to interpret it—underpayment, then sub-con- 
tract is by no means an essential feature of ‘‘ sweating.” This 
mother and daughter together machine three dozen and a half 
pairs in a week, earning something under nine shillings between 
them. The work is heavy, and as the warehouse is at some 
distance a tram fare has to be paid. The son had been out of 
work for many weeks, having lost his employment by no fault 
of his own. Some trousers of much the same kind are “finished” 
at 23d. a pair, and finer ones, with a good deal more work to them, 
at 43d. per pair. The outlay on these for twist, thread, and 
cotton, however, when reckoned up, seems to amount to some- 
thing above 13d. on each pair, which brings the 44d. down to less 
than 3d. 

8. The eighth woman whom I visited finishes boys’ suits for a 
middlewoman. These suits are of cloth or serge; they have three 
garments: knickerbockers and sailor jacket with deep collar, of 
the cloth, and shirt front of cotton, with buttons and button-holes. 
She has to sew on all the buttons, make all the button-holes, hem 
and finish the knickerbockers and jacket. She gets 4s. a dozen. 
This woman sometimes finishes knickerbockers of a larger size 
and thicker material. These are lined throughout with coarse 
calico. The linings are made separately, but she has to sew them 
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in, and of course to put on buttons and make button-holes. She 
is paid 13d. per pair. 

These were eight women, all living within a square half mile; 
all, as far as I could judge, sober, industrious people. I do not 
wish, in this place, to draw any conclusions from their cases. My 
only aim is to bring before other people the things which I myself 
saw in their houses and heard from their mouths. I will only add 
(what is true of every London working woman whom I have ever 
visited) that they all treated me with courtesy and friendliness, 
though I was a total stranger to them, and that not one of them 
asked me for money, though some were in the direst poverty. 


CLEMENTINA BLAck. 
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Ler us call it “‘ Grey Friars” still. The pseudonym has become of 
as classical a fragrance as the real name. I met him there from 
whom and about whom I have treasured up some jottings, 
W. M. Thackeray, the only lion among authors whom up to that 
time I had met. There are scores of men still living who know 
more about him than I do, an they would tell. But they have 
forgotten to give what they know to the world, and memories get 
washed out by time. Let me then pick up myfew crumbs. There 
is, I am told, no “life” of him written. Those who know best 
and most say he would not have it—did not care for a post mortem 
of the pen. So there is no patent to infringe. No one, in short, 
knew aught about him, save as he showed himself in his ‘‘ foolscap 
uniform turned up with ink,” until Mrs. Brookfield peached—but 
only in a reserved and ladylike way—with an unstudied string of 
letters and sketches; so I fling without fear or shame my little 
bunch of anecdotes, like a handful of immortelles, at five sous 
apiece, on a grave. 

Let me explain that I was not a “ Grey Friar” pur sang, was 
never a fraterculus within those classic shades, but only became by 
generous adoption a frater, through—shall I say—the discerning 
kindness of my old friend and chief, Dr. Doublefirst, since Dean 
of Flatlands, who insisted on my “ trying my ’prentice hand” on 
birching a small boy before I had worn the gown a fortnight in 
“‘ Grey Friars.”” It was worse than preaching one’s first sermon— 
only the boy got off easier than the congregation. There I met 
several who had met and trembled as boys at Thackeray’s side 
before the awful predecessor of Dr. Doublefirst, whose name was 
long a word of fear in ‘‘Grey Friars,” a tremendous sort of human 
quintain, Dr. Crushall, ‘the brute who drubbed rizrw into me 
when a boy,” as Thackeray used to say. I-mean, of course, into 
him—not the present writer, who got his rirrw at an older shop, 
but the genuine article still. I knew Crushall well; a man framed 
by nature for a pedagogue, but mellowed out of his overbearing 
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airs when he became Rector of St. Spindleshin’s, on his retire- 
ment from the “ Orders Grey,” and had to rub shoulders in the 
vestry with the merchant-princes who subscribed to his charities ; 
besides receiving at confirmations Bishop Meadowbloom, one of 
the last of the great bishops of the Greek drama, whom I 
remember when a very small boy to have seen sublimely aureoled - 
in a wig. 

Among my senior colleagues, when I experienced my “ serious 
call” to the birch as before stated, was the Reverend Charles Old- 
field, who remembered Thackeray’s coming to Grey Friars as a 
boy. ‘ Take that boy and his box” were the imperious directions 
thundered out by Dr. Crushall in his big brassy voice to the school 
janitor, as though sentencing a culprit for execution, “to Mrs. 
Juno” (the matron of the boarding-house); ‘‘and make my 
compliments to Mr. Smiler” (then junior master), ‘“‘ and tel! him 
the boy knows nothing and will just do for the ‘lowest form.” 
Crushall’s Rhadamanthine tones, and power of storming the feeble 
wits out of dullard idlers by vociferous exaggeration of their school 
peccadilloes, seem to have impressed Thackeray even more than 
his heavy hand, which swung round on you like the paddle of an 
ichthyosaurus with stunning effect. Thackeray, thus, in the inno- 
cent, tabula rasa state of mind, consigned to the mill of the 
prison-house, seems from Oldfield’s account to have shirked his 
share of the grinding all he could, read his story-books about 
Scottish Chiefs, Corinthian Tom, and Fielding’s Amelia to more 
purpose than the more ponderous stuff to which the finger of 
authority—from Mr. Smiler upwards—duly pointed him; and, 
taking his fights and floggings with a light heart, I should suppose, 
to have made his mark among his schoolmates by his ever ready 
fun of pen-and-ink sketches. - Oldfield remembered a series of 
these, labelled ‘fine arts” by the author; ‘“‘ Painting” was 
illustrated by a young ragamuffin, shoeless himself, laying black- 
ing on a boot, the blacking bottle very big with label to match, 
*Warren’s Best.”* The next was ‘‘ Carving,” representing a 
pimple-faced man with strong Jewish features, going in with a 
huge knife and fork at a similarly exaggerated ham; while 
“Music” showed an Italian of the stage-bandit type, slouch- 
hatted, gaitered, and monkeyed, grinding a hurdy-gurdy. Apropos 
of school-fights, Thackeray received his mark there, if he made it 
with his caricatures. He met some “ Grey Friars” cronies one 
day and the needle of reminiscence pointed to a well-known frére, 


* Or it may have been “ Hunt’s.” I must guard myself against an anachronism, and 
know not which of these great Nigro-mancers was first in applying to the human 
‘understanding ” its last polish of civilization. 
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Venables, then talked of as a writer in the Saturday Review.* 
“‘He did this,” said Thackeray, laying an emphatic finger on his 
own nose, the bridge of which had suffered some disfigurement 
from a school encounter with that worthy in those early days. 
One cannot but smile at the omen conveyed in the future critic 
thus putting out of joint the school-boy nose of the future author. 

To gather from what I gleaned in anecdote and from the evi- 
dence of his works, I should say that Thackeray took up to 
Cambridge with him “little Latin and less Greek.” I have never 
been able to trace his lore further than the earlier Odes of Horace 
with parallel elementary portions of Virgil and Livy, and the first 
book or two of Homer’s Iliad, and perhaps as many Greek plays. 
Oldfield’s only special classic crumb of Thackerayan learning, that 
I can remember, was a line of the former, with a free translation 


or rather modern development of the thought, rudely rhyming the 
Latin— 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 
Waiter! a mutton chop and potatoes! 


But perhaps this has occurred elsewhere in print, as well as in 
a private letter to Oldfield, who probably had asked him to dine 
in the austere simplicity of the ‘Grey Friars’” refectory, known 
as ‘Crook Hall” (of which more anon), and received this for 
reply. I may add a remark about Dr. Crushall’s exaggerated way 
of “piling up the agony,” when rebuking boyish error. There is 
an early scene in Pendennis, where the Major comes to remove 
Arthur from school, and, overhearing from the ante-room a 
thundering denunciation against ‘‘Pen”—the obvious culprit of 
some unprepared lesson—infers some terrible moral delinquency of 
his nephew ; but is presently reassured by the pedagogue’s appear- 
ing and explaining that the supposed monster of depravity is a 
nice young fellow enough, “but doesn’t always do his work as I 
could wish.” (Thatis not the exact phrase, but some admiring 
friend has borrowed my copy of Pendennis, with the usual con- 
sequences. Readers, however, can verify the passage for them- 
selves.) This scene, I have no doubt, reflects personal experiences 
very closely. These withering objurgations were what “‘ stuck by ” 
Crushall’s alumni at ‘‘Grey Friars” even more than the weight of his 
hand—though that too, as explained above, by no means scaled 
light in memory’s balance—and his way of trampling upon—nay, 
jumping upon—a boy’s feelings, checked a good deal of old pupils’ 
loving enthusiasm in the after-glow of recollection. He was, how- 

* Possibly an allusion to this occurs in the Letters, p.-170, where, referring appar- 
ently to some adverse critique in that periodical, Mr. Thackeray says, ‘‘I never for 


one minute should think that my brave old Venables would hit me, or if he did that 


he hadn’t good cause for it.” See also p. 731, ‘* Venables was there, very shy and 
grand-looking ; how kind that man has always been to me.” 
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ever, a good scholar according to “the lights of other days” ; 
sound, at any rate, and exact (not to say exacting) ; and on one 
occasion not only “‘ caught out” with a wicket-keeping smartness, 
in a false quantity, some tall-crested Senior Classic who came fresh 
from Cambridge to examine the Sixth, but pounced upon him with 
a ready quotation from Homer, when he hesitated to accept the 
correction, thus putting down morally his stumps to boot. He was, 
indeed, great at this; and with, perhaps, a touch of jealousy at 
rival establishments to the ‘‘ Orders Grey,” used to say, “There ’s 
always a false quantity in the Prologue or Epilogue of the West- 
minster Terence Play, if you only know where to find it.” Oldfield 
assured me that once, on witnessing with himself that performance,. 
he started from his seat, closing smartly his lifted fist as if on a 
noxious insect, with the exclamation, ‘‘ There it is!’ uttered coram 
populo, somewhat to the disconcertment of the youthful débutant, 
who was reciting the passage. 

Going home one night from some civic feast, he saw a blaze. 
spurting up through a grated window where no light should be, 
and instantly “twigging”’ the facts, and diverging from his 
course to Grey Friars Lodge, rapped at the porter’s wicket of the 
Mansion House, exclaiming, ‘‘ The Royal Exchange is on fire! 
Tell the Lord Mayor I say so, I, John Crushall!” And so it 
was; as I, a youthful neophyte of the rirrw mystery, plodding to 
and fro to my day-school at the time, well remember, and how for 
days by turns it blazed and smouldered. The best of it was, 
there was then a Minister of State of the same name exactly, say 
the Hon. John Crushall of the Home Department, to whose omni- 
present vigilance the porter and police of course ascribed this 
** earliest information.”” This had a fine moral effect in the City, 
and strengthened the Government much in that important con- 
stituency. 

Such was the man who, on the breech-loading principle then 
of universal, since of limited, application, “‘ drubbed into” Thacke- 
ray, not, indeed, much of word and letter, but a good deal of 
the spirit and aroma of ancient classics ; especially that instinct of 
clear fibrous delineation which cleaves to his English style, as 
closely as it does to that of Euripides or Xenophon. 

His delight, as a boy, in fun spiced with sportive mischief did 
not die out wholly in maturer years. He tells Mrs. Brookfield how 
he met Macaulay, and both were made aware of the passion of an 
American lady to be introduced to the respective authors of the 
Lays of Ancient Rome and Vanity Fair. ‘I offered Macaulay to 
take his part, if he would represent me; but he gravely said he 
did not approve of practical jokes, so this bit of sport did not come 
off.” Again, he seriously assured Jules Janin in Paris, in 1849, 
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that “‘in November you saw every lamp-post on London Bridge 
with a man hanging from it.” I do not think this waggishness 
ever died out of him. Here, then, we can father the man upon 
the boy, in the following story, which I heard from the lips of my 
lamented sometime chief, Dr. Senior (vide The Newcomes), suc- 
cessor of Dr. Doublefirst. Senior, a quick, clever, and industrious 
boy, Thackeray’s junior, moved up rapidly, and caught him in the 
Fifth form. Mated thus, one afternoon found them side by side 
in “third school.” It was a sultry July whole school-day, when 
the long holidays were in sight, and the blue-bottle flies all about, 
provoking easy slumbers in gods and men. Senior added that 
they had had gooseberry-pudding, heavy with dough and suet, for 
dinner, which turned the scale against vigilance. It seems, on 
such afternoons lighter work was taken, the heavy construe and 
parsing, &c. lessons being got through in the forenoon. A certain 
number of pages in Adam’s Roman Antiquities (then a standard 
text-book, long since superseded), were to be read over by the 
Sixth and Fifth forms, brigaded together for the purpose. The 
Sixth-formers were then to propound questions, which the head 
master might call upon any boy in either form to answer. Senior, 
under the above soporific influences, was recalled suddenly from 
‘the land of Nod” to. embarrassing realities by his name being 
called out. Nudged on either side, he started to his feet with an 
abject sense of hopeless incapacity, having wholly missed the 
question, and heard a Mephistophelic whisper at his side: ‘‘ Wine 
—say ‘wine’! Catching like a drowning man at this twig of help, 
Senior uttered the word ‘‘ Wine,” by way of reply to the unknown. 
He was instantly roused to fuller consciousness by the two forms 
bursting into an uproar of loud laughter, while the Doctor, like 
Neptune above the storm, starting from his chair, burst forth upon 
the platform which sustained it, ‘‘stamping and roaring like a 
bull.” —I remember Senior’s exact expression. But amidst the din 
was audible the same small fiendish voice, suggesting ‘‘ Try ‘bread 
and cheese!’”’ He was, however, by now too painfully awake to 
facts to “‘ try” anything else, so meekly subsided and took his 
imposition. The voice of the tempter was, of course, Thackeray’s. 

“And what,” said I to Dr. Senior, ‘“‘ was the question after 
all?” “Oh,” said he, “just the stupidest thing possible, just the 
superficial point on which a careless mind would fasten. The 
passage was something like this: ‘The Senators met periodically 
in the Temple of So-and-so, where seats or benches were provided 
for their accommodation.’ On this, some Tom Noddy of the Sixth 
put the silly question, ‘ What was provided for the Senators when 
they met ?’” 

The reader now sees fully the suggestive character of the “ light 
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refreshments” indicated by the astute prompter and future 
satirist; and the insight thus given into his boyish character on 
one side is noteworthy. But there was another side to it, as my 
next anecdote, for which the Rev. Charles Oldfield was (alas, that 
I must say “was,” for his genial presence has passed from us) 
my authority. A curly-headed, innocent gown-boy, of the sort 
which Thackeray loved to contemplate and delineate, came fresh 
from home with his pocket superfluously full of guinea-tips, 
administered by loving aunts, grandmammas, et hoc genus omne. 
Among the bigger boys was a contemporaneous cadet of the 
Sheridan family, although I know not in what degree of relation- 
ship to the famous Richard Brindsley, whose genius (splendide 
mendax) for borrowing and forgetting to repay was still proverbial 
when this century was young. So he fastens, like a young boa- 
constrictor, on this tender guinea-pig, and borrows first one guinea 
one week, then another the next, and how many more I know not. 
However, Thackeray—whether the little one was his fag, or was 
found by him crying in a corner—somehow found this out, and 
said to the fleeced innocent: ‘‘ Why, you little spoony, what made 
you lend this money to Sheridan? Don’t you know you’ll never 
see it again?” ‘‘Oh,” pleaded the plucked doveling, “‘ he did beg 
me so for it; and he told me he’d be 380 certain to pay me back as 
soon as ever——” ‘All gammon and spinach!” put in Thacke- 
ray here. ‘‘ What have you got left? Hand it over to me, and 
you shall have half-a-crown a week as long as it lasts; or else 
Sheridan will sack youclean.”” ‘‘ And there he was, going about,” 
added Thackeray to Oldfield, ‘‘ with the Sheridan blood in him— 
the young marauder!’’ Those who knew Thackeray best will 
appreciate the half-playful indignation, caustic yet not unkindly, 
which he flung into the last words. Here, again, I remember 
precisely, and “tell it as ’twas told to me.” Oldfield, though my 
colleague then, was much my senior, and had caned me, when 
quite young, at another early school. Perhaps this added to the 
impressiveness of his later words. 

I leave my anecdotes to point their own moral, if any be discerni- 
ble. Again I cite Oldfield. For a ‘‘ lark” and a lounge on leave 
days there was a phrenological shop in the Strand, which I almost 
fancy lasted until my own time, kept by a Frenchman, one 
Deville, or Delille, I think. Thither with a “pal” or two would 
Thackeray betake himself, and anxiously inquire how much he had 
increased in “ philophlebotomy ” since his “‘ bump”’ of that useful 
quality was last thumbed by the professor of this key to all sciences. 
This intellectual recreation of poking fun at the Frenchman came 
in his way, I was told, as he was going up to Cambridge, or, at any 
rate, lasted till then. For, on his shaking hands with the Pro- 
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fessor at parting, the latter said: ‘‘ Monsieur vill come—next 
year—lI vill tell him if he have study classique or mattematique, 
by feel of his bump.” My informant went on to say that in the 
next Long Vacation Thackeray actually reappeared to consult the 
oracle and challenge its verdict. It pronounced for one or the 
other, Oldfield did not remember whigh; but the answer of the 
facetious patient was ‘Sold! I haven’t opened a page of either.” 

But when Vanity Fair was rapidly making him a famous man, 
Oldfield, taking his cue from a then recent number of that work, 
wrote to ask him to dine one Saturday in ‘‘ Crook Hall,” which 
was a sort of ward-room mess for the officers of the ‘‘ Grey Friars.” 
What the legend was about Crook the Great, I presume, who gave 
it its name, I was never able to learn; and the question was of no 
more use puzzling over than the origin of Stonehenge. There we 
represented among us all the faculties, with a modest soupcon of 
the fine arts. The port wine there was apt to be a little fiery; 
but on Saturdays, when the master—or abbot, shall we call him ?— 
often graced the refectory with his presence, a choicer bin would 
be broached, as grateful memory recalls. So writes Oldfield to 
Thackeray : ‘‘ Come and dine, and look up old friends and young, 
and see how ‘Georgy Osborne’ is getting on.” Thackeray could 
not come; but wrote back a highly illustrated epistle, as his wont 
was when in the humour, “. . . As for ‘Georgy Osborne,’ who 
cares for him now that the Marquis of Steyne has cut him?* And 
does discipline flourish still? And what’s the weekly consump- 
tion of birches? This is how it used to be in our time. .. .” 

And here followed, in vivid pen-and-ink, a penal group of a 
gigantic and terrible head-master, with a broad-trencher cap and 
sweeping tassel, clerical ‘“‘ bands” down to his waist, and wielding 
a sheaf of birch-twigs, bristly looking and budded, which cast a 
yard-long shadow. Facing him was that severe justiciary, the 
** Gown-boy monitor,” whose trencher-cap was a picturesque ruin 
in the pointed style, holding a diminutive urchin awaiting 
‘*‘ admonition,” a finger in his eye and his nether garments a good 
deal dishevelled. If I remember right, the “‘ flogging block” had 
the honour of a distinct sketch all to itself, looking somewhat like 
a naval gun-carriage of the old type, with the gun dismounted. 
Possibly in some album reliquary these are extant still. 

But, though he did not then dine, Thackeray, I seem to 
remember being told, turned up one “‘ Founder’s Day,” a feast 
long blotted in oblivion from my personal calendar, found a former 
chum of his own time, and singling out a name from the Gown- 

* What incident in Vanity Fair this allusion recalls I can’t remember, and must refer 


the gentle reader to the text of that great work, disclaiming responsibility in case 
none be found to match. 
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boy’s list, said, ‘‘ Here’s the son of dear old So-and-so; let’s go 
and tip him,” and walked off with his chum to administer 
** admonition ” in a more soothing form. 

But when The Newcomes story was running towards its end, 
a buzz went round Crook Hall that Thackeray the Great was 
actually coming to refresh his recollections at the fountain-head of 
genuine tradition. I had been dining out for a day or two con- 
secutively, and my friend and colleague, Fitzcook, informed me 
that in my absence he had actually met him at that festive 
board and had the honour of being chaffed by him personally. 
This set me on the qui vive, and I put my name down for the 
officers’ mess, met and dined with him, and was disappointed, 
not in him, but with my selfish egotism; felt shy and stupid like 
a twopenny sub, as I was. I think the impression prevailing in 
most minds—I can answer for one—was, ‘‘Our distinguished guest 
sets down every man as ‘a snob’ until he shows himself something 
better.” I felt as if the burden of proof lay on me, and that I was 
by no means equal to it. But here the photo of memory is blurred. 
Did the port wine help, I wonder? However, we adjourned to my 
chief’s, Dr. Senior’s, or rather, Mrs. Senior’s, drawing-room for 
coffee, and there I saw him at full length, and could study him 
better. I seem to remember a good breadth of chest behind a 
white waistcoat, forming the frontispiece of a large well-limbed 
man, surmounted by a massively moulded head-piece with a fine 
contour of silvery hair, and rather keen blue (I think) eyes, 
mitigated by large-orbed, silver-set spectacles. I only remember 
his beginning a story of his, I think then recent, return from 
America (it was in the early “ fifties” that this meeting occurred). 
*“*T was on deck with the captain of the vessel, smoking a cigar— 
a bad habit, I’m sorry to say, that I’m given to.” . . . But I can 
remember no more; though, so queer a thing is memory, that 
very probably, if I were to hear it again by chance, I should 
exclaim, ‘“‘I heard Mr. Thackeray tell that at Grey Friars in the 
year 185-.” 

It was understood that he was studying for the closing scenes of 
The Newcomes, and had been introduced specially for that 
purpose to one of the lay brothers of the “‘ Orders Grey,” a highly 
respected Captain L——, who, being in reduced circumstances, 
had accepted a vacancy in those privileged ranks. ‘I’m: told 
I’m to sit for Colonel Newcome,” said the veteran (so the on dit 
went) with considerable glee. The time of year was just the close 
of one of the school-terms, and it was arranged that Thacke- 
ray should wind up his series of visits by giving a lecture 
to the boys in the long room of one of the boarding houses. 
There we all met. I can recall fragments only; what would 
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I not give to recover the'whole! But it is useless scrubbing at 
at the palimpsest of memory. His exordium was, I remember, 
addressed, characteristically, to the little juniors, who, as the room 
was crowded, were packed away on shelves, with’ their legs 
humourously dangling in air at the end of it. ‘‘ You ‘little fellows 
perhaps won ’t understand a sentence of what I’m going to say ; 
but you don’t care, you’re so full of delight at the thoughts of 
going home to-morrow that no words of mine could make any 
difference, or make you feel a bit jollier.” Then, turning to the 
elder boys, ‘‘ The predecessor of my dear friend, Dr. Senior, whom 
I well remember in that chair, and who gave me the soundest 
reasons for remembering him, was the author of two highly popular 
treatises ; one the Grey Friars’ Latin Grammar, the other its Greek 
ditto, to which amusing works we all subscribed. They ran through 
many editions, and, I believe, are not yet quite obsolete.” Then 
came some facetiously pensive recollections of his days as a fag, 
making So-and-so’s toast, and (I rather think) blacking So-an-so’s 
boots for a leave-day outing. Then, looking round at the 
‘“* Uppers,” “‘ Is there still in the purlieus of this venerable founda- 
tion a Red Cow? I’m not referring to Smithfield, or rather, to 
speak quite classically, ‘ Smiffel.’ There was in my time. She 
lived up a lane” (here the titters of the “‘ Uppers” and Sixth 
became a broad laugh), “‘and to the milk of that animal many of 
us were strongly addicted.” Then followed some remembrance 
of ‘‘tibbing out ’—‘‘a practice which, I presume, has quite dis- 
appeared,” and a confession of furtive peccadilloes. In short, by 
the Red Cow hung a tale which has gone from me, I regret to 
say, like spilt milk. 

Some notice of the story-books which delighted him as a boy, 
and of the greater privileges of ‘‘ you youngsters now,” in “ having 
Pickwick and Nickleby to revel in” (here introducing a handsome 
eulogy on the merits of his own chief rival in current popular 
authorship, Charles Dickens), is all that I can now recall. And 
here the curtain falls. ‘‘ He went his way,” as saith the Pilgrim 
of Bunyan, “‘ and I saw him no more.” 

Of all the men I have named not one survives to share these 
memories. Perhaps some of the then boyish audience may be 
able to fill up the gaps in this piece of patchwork. How many 
times since then has the “‘ Grey Friars”’ emptied and refilled—its 
youthful ranks rapidly, that of its teaching, &c., staff more 
slowly—like a broad tide-stream, swift in the middle, but tardy at 
the banks ; all the long procession, , 

Save one, the meanest of them all, 
“marched off into the Hades,” as Thackeray says, of some stal- 
wart regiment in his Georges. There, let us hope, Dr. Crushall 
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and his whilom pupils—-Thackeray among them—are reconciled at 
last. Nay, ‘“‘ Grey Friars” itself, in its better, i.e. its scholastic, 
half, has vanished from the scene it once adorned, gone out of 
town, like a Red Cow turned to grass. The abbot of my time, 
who stood out—time-honoured champion of the past, laudator 
temporis acti—against migration, sleeps now the sleep of the just ; 
and ‘‘ Day-boys,” and ‘“‘ Gown-boys,” if they linger still as names, 
must be names with a lost legend, like “‘ Crook Hall” itself. 
More curious still, another and even older school has housed and 
cloistered itself in the Friars’ cast-off shell. The lay brethren 
still, however, cling to the spot, and eat their dinners duly, and 
possibly grumble at them, as they did, or so the abbot used to say, 
of old. But who remembers now the cell in which Thackeray 
conversed with the military recluse, Captain L——? And 
possibly, in a lane adjacent may still survive—for such animals 
are gifted with longevity—the Red Cow. Or has the lane and all 


disappeared ? I commit the question to the future Dugdale of the 
‘“* Grey Friars.” 


D. D. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR. 


One of the principal things which made the French Revolution 
memorable, was that it represented the ‘triumph of ideas,” which, 
in the mind of the philosophic Radical of to-day, is in itself an 
eminently desirable thing. The rest of the world may, however, 
be pardoned for looking at that great series of events from a some- 
what different point of view, and for estimating mere abstract 
‘ideas’ somewhat less highly than do the apostles of culture. 
This reverence for ideas does not, of course, want for champions. 
The “‘ ideas ” of the Revolution were not new ; they were certainly 
not original, and they sprang from purely English sources. 
England was a free country for many generations during which 
Frenchmen were, as they themselves complained, the victims of an - 
aristocratic tyranny which practically crushed out the life of the 
nation. The Church in England was reformed and brought into 
harmony with modern ideas two centuries and a half before France 
awoke to the iniquities of a Cardinal de Rohan and his satellites. 
Even unbelief, which counted for so much in the general overturn 
of France in the eighteenth century, was no new thing. The fool 
had said in his heart there is no God, and had become corrupt 
and abominable some thousands of years before the Pere Duchesne 
voided his execrable filth on ‘‘ the politest nation of Europe.” 
Nay, even the encyclopedists were anticipated. The Encyclopédie 
itself is a huge plagiarism from the English Encyclopedia of 
Chambers, while every “‘ idea” for which they claim credit may be 
found in the writings of Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, Shaftesbury and 
Woolston, and, it may be added, is put with the greatest force and 
point by its originators. The simple solution of the whole matter 
is, that while ideas had been steadily growing and maturing in 
English minds, the French mind lay comparatively fallow. Then, 
having suddenly awakened to certain truths, the French philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century fondly imagined that they had a 
monopoly of wisdom, and boldly undertook to instruct the world 
in those “ principles of ’89” which they had borrowed from the 
English of a century before. Like Candide in El-Dorado, they 
fancied that the pebbles of the highway were nuggets of gold. 
The English mind had rightly appraised them long before, and 
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had discarded them accordingly. It says but little for the know- 
ledge or the wisdom of a large section of our fellow countrymen 
that they should accept these exploded fallacies as?unimpeachable 
truths. 

Amongst the “ideas” of the Revolutionary period none took a 
firmer root or exercised a wider influence than the reform of the 
existing standards of weights, measures, and time. That changes 
of some sort were necessary, and, indeed, inevitable, had long been 
notorious. The English, in their dull, Philistine way, began to 
modify their system about the middle of the last century. Local 
rules faded into desuetude, and by the time that Arthur Young set 
out on his famous tour through France and Italy, he was able to 
congratulate himself on the fact, that, although there was no 
uniform measure of land in England, the statute acre was gradually 
coming into general use, and the statute bushel of eight gallons 
was commonly accepted. Things in France were by no means so 
satisfactory. ‘‘ The infinite perplexity of the measures,” says 
Young (T'ravels, i., 815), “‘ exceeds all comprehension. They differ 
not only in every province, every district, but almost in every town, 
and these tormenting variations are found equally in the denomi- 
nations and contents of the measures of land and corn. . . . There 
are two national measures of land—the arpent de Paris and the 
arpent de France—both legal and common measures, notwith- 
standing which they are of very different contents, and, what is 
strange to say, they are sometimes confounded by French writers 
on agriculture . . . even by societies in their public memoirs.” 
The complaint goes on through three large and closely printed 
quarto pages, and it is obvious that the grievance was no trifling 
one. Such as it was, however, it lasted until the Revolution had 
made considerable headway, and then, in accordance with the new 
ideas, an attempt was made to introduce an enormous and 
instantaneous change—to substitute the decimal system for the 
ancient weights und measures. 

Nearly a century has gone by since that time, and it can hardly 
be contended that the triumph of the decimal system is assured 
even in France. On general principles, to which the devotees 
of ideas so constantly appeal, it ought to have been taken up with 
enthusiasm, and to be by this time adopted by every civilized 
nation. Ten is a normal number, and ‘‘to count by tens ia the 
simplest way of counting.’”’ Man has five fingers on each hand, 
and five toes on each foot—the Philistine has six; the bearing 
of which observation, as Captain Bunsby would say, lies in the 
application thereof. It is likewise an incontrovertible fact, that 
the Equator is of certain length, and that it is within the power 
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of human ingenuity to devise a measure which shall be an hundred 
thousandth or a millionth part of that length. But it does not 
follow that the man is of necessity a fool who chooses to measure 
the kerseymere for his small clothes by the cubit, which is 
according to the measure of a man. As far as ideas are concerned, 
one standard seems to be as good as another. To count by tens 
may be the ‘‘simplest way of counting,” but in the arithmetic of 
everyday life, a division into halves and quarters and half quarters 
is found in practice natural and convenient. For arithmetic of 
another kind, the ancient Babylonian sexagesimal system, which 
divides the hour into sixty minutes, and the minute into sixty 
seconds, has, as Professor Max Miiller pointed out not long ago, 
been found practically useful for several thousand years. The 
French people, at all events, have not taken very kindly to the 
proposals of their philosophical guides in this matter. Accounts, 
it is true, are kept in francs and centimes—mainly because the 
franc is the equivalent of the livre—but in the everyday affairs of 
the people, the weights and measures and currency of the old time 
are retained. The conducteur of a Paris omnibus, the market 
woman of the Halles, the shop-keeper of the side streets where 
Mr. Cook’s tourists do not go, all charge their customers in sous, 
and sell their goods by the half kilo, the awne, and the demi-litre ; 
while the class above them still talk of ‘ louis’ and ‘‘ ecus” as 
their grandsires did. 

All these things were to be swept away in the Revolution of ’89. 
They were marks of “‘ feudality,” traces of the pied de Charlemagne, 
as Victor Hugo calls it, and as such intolerable to the partizans of 
the movement which had for its shibboleth Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity or Death. As an outward and visible sign of that 
Republican faith, the Church was first destroyed. The Constitution 
of 1789 had guaranteed Liberté dex Cultes: the Republic denounced 
worship of any kind as “‘ superstition,” preached the cheerful doc- 
trine that death is an eternal sleep, and, under the Terror, merci- 
lessly guillotined those who were such bad citizens as to seek for 
moral support in religion, rather than in the windy platitudes of the 
new philosophy. Having thus got rid of Christianity—having, in its 
own phrase, ‘“ abolished God” and having enthroned a harlot on 
the high altar of Notre Dame, it seemed only natural to get rid of 
the Calendar, which, alike by its nomenclature and its divisions of 
time, recalled its ecclesiastical origin. Helen Maria Williams, in 
her Residence in France (p. 12), admits the anti-religious object of 
the change. “It was desired,” she says, ‘‘ by a different nomen- 
clature of the months, to banish all the commemorations of Chris- 
tianity, and prepare the way for abolishing religion itself.” Thiers, 
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in his History, gives a somewhat different version of the same. 
reason. ‘‘ The Catholic religion had multiplied fétes most enor-: 
mously: the Revolution considered it necessary to reduce them as 
much as possible.” In the Convention the change was explained, 
and supported by the familiar phrases. The Gregorian calendar 
was condemned as being ‘‘anomalous’’; because there was no 
reason for beginning the year on the 1st of January, ‘except the 
pleasure of Numa Pompilius, who wished to propitiate the god 
Janus”’; because the division of the year into periods of seven 
days was “ unscientific”—because ‘the year consists of more 
than three hundred and sixty-five days, and fifty-two weeks 
of seven days gives only three hundred and sixty-four days” ; 
because. a week of seven days does not represent one of the 
phases of the moon; because it is absurd that the sun should 
rule the day of twenty-four hours while the moon regulates the 
years, and so forth. The order of Nature was, in short, out of 
harmony with the science and philosophy of 1792-93. Had the 
savants of that period been consulted at the Creation, they would 
undoubtedly have suggested sundry notable improvements. The 
year in that case would not have consisted of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, six hours, some odd minutes and seconds. A year 
of one hundred days, divided into ten months of ten days, each of 
ten: hours, each hour of ten minutes, and each minute of ten 
seconds, was obviously the simplest arrangement, and infinitely 
preferable to the awkward malarrangement with which philosophy 
had to deal. All that could be done, in view of the perversity of. 
Nature, was, therefore, to make the best of the situation, and sub- 
due the recalcitrant months and weeks as completely as possible. 
If, whilst ‘‘ correcting the errors of the Gregorian system,” the 
glories of the young Republic could be commemorated, so much 
the better. The National Convention accepted the charge with 
joy, and referred the work to the Committee of Public Instruction, 
of which Romme was the chairman; Lagrange, Monge, Dupuis, 
and Guyton de Morveau the principal members. With them were 
associated as consultants the principal astronomers and geometri- 
cians of the Academy of Sciences. 

Romme, it should be noted, was a singular specimen of the 
philosopher turned politician—a race of which.we have had some 
examples in England of late years—and was a curious mixture of 
excellent intentions and obstinate wrong-headedness. He was a 
professor of mathematics; a man of great abilities, if not of genius; 
sincere doubtless, but extravagantly bigoted ; a dangerous man poli- 
tically, and the more dangerous because of his honesty. Michelet-— 
who is perhaps a little given to gushing over the heroes of the 
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Revolution—says of him, that ‘‘ with the figure of Socrates he had 
the profound wisdom, the austere benevolence of a sage, of a hero, 
of a martyr.”” He early dabbled in politics, and, as seems inevit- 
able with men of his temper, attached himself to the extreme 
section of the Radical party. When the Revolution broke out he 
was acting as tutor to the young Count Strogonoff, whom he had 
brought to Paris for the purpose of completing his education. 
Romme’s notions of his duty in this matter may be guessed by the 
fact that he took the lad to the sittings of the National Assembly, 
and to the meetings of Jacobin clubs and revolutionary com- 
mittees. The Empress Catherine heard what was going on, and 
not unnaturally ordered the return of the young Count Strogonoff 
to Russia. Romme retired to Auvergne; turned his attention to 
agriculture ; talked Jacobinism to his neighbours, and was sent by 
them, as delegate, to the National Convention, where he took his 
place on the Mountain and devoted himself to the task of remodel- 
ling society on democratically-philosophie principles. Under the 
Terror he prospered, but in the reaction which followed the death 
of Robespierre he was arrested and brought to trial, “‘ not for what 
he had done, but for what he was,” and dramatically ended his life 
by stabbing himself at the bar of the military tribunal which had 
condemned him (17th June 1795). 

The Republican Calendar was the one achievement by which his 
name has been preserved from oblivion. He had apparently pre- 
pared everything, and the work of the Committee was reduced to 
a@ minimum. They reported on September 20th, 1793, and a 
fortnight later (October 5th) their report was adopted with some 
modifications. Romme was the presiding spirit throughout :— 


His stoical genius [says Michelet], his austere faith in pure reason, appeared in his 
calendar. No name of saint or hero; nothing which could afford an excuse for idolatry. 
For the names of the months, eternal ideas; justice, equality, &c. Two months only 
were named from their sublime associations. June was called ‘‘ the Oath of the Tennis 
Court month” (in memory, of course, of the scene of June 20th, 1789), and July was 
‘the Bastille month.” For the rest nothing but numerals; days and decades were 
distinguished only by figures. Days followed days, equal in duty, equal in labour. 
Time put on the unvarying face of eternity. This extraordinary austerity did not pre- 
vent the new calendar from being well received. The people were hungry and thirsty 
after truth. (Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, tome viii., 176.) 


It was, perhaps, the hunger and thirst after truth which caused 
Romme to admit to the Constitutional Bishop Grégoire, himself an 
ardent member of the Mountain, that one of the principal objects 
of the New Calendar was “ the suppression of Sunday.”’ 

Five days later the event was celebrated by a féte at Arras—the 
little town best known to fame as the birth-place of Robespierre. 
The performances of that day excited great enthusiasm in Repub- 
lican bosoms at the time, and there are still some persons who 
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profess to consider them “ sublime and affecting.” To Englishmen 
—‘‘ inaccessible to ideas” as Heine declares them to be—they are 
likely to appear the reverse of sublime, like so many of the 
theatrical performances of the Revolution. It is said that 20,000 
people walked in procession, but the figure is probably greatly 
exaggerated. They were divided into groups according to their 
ages, and represented the months. Following them came a little 
‘sacred group,” representing the supplementary days which made 
up the Republican year, and, last of all, the representative of 
Leap Year—a venerable centenarian—who, when the march past 
was over, solemnly planted a tree of liberty. There were bevies of 
virgins in white, and parties of artizans ‘‘who consecrated their 
tools by touching the tree of liberty with them.” The elders 
grouped themselves around it, and ate and drank while the youths 
and maidens waited upon them. ‘Thus, before idolatrous Bel- 
gium,” says Michelet, ‘‘ before the barbarian army which was 
bringing back to us its false gods, Republican France showed 
herself pure, strong, and pacific, playing the sacred drama of time, 
celebrating the new era, the greatest that this planet had seen 
since the beginning of the age.” 

The modifications in ‘‘ the sacred drama of time” upon which the 
Convention insisted were somewhat extensive. In the first place, 
the names of the months with their (more or less) ‘‘ sublime asso- 
ciations ’’ were swept away. the Convention preferring the chaste 
simplicity of the Ordinal Numbers. For the rest, they succeeded 
in producing the most admired disorder under the pretext of 
simplicity and regularity. To begin with, the year was divided 
into twelve months, each of thirty days, and completed by five 
days superadded (jours complémentaires), with an additional day in 
Leap Year. The week, ‘‘ as measuring exactly neither the changes 
of the moon, nor the months, nor the seasons, nor the year,” was 
suppressed, and each month divided into three decades or periods of 
ten days each. The day was to be divided into ten parts, each of 
which was to be divided into ten others so as to complete the metrical 
system. Itis hardly necessary to say that, with all their enthu- 
siasm for the scientific symmetry of their measurement of time, 
the Convention hesitated to take a step which would, at one 
stroke, have rendered useless every watch and clock in France. 
The latter portion of the scheme was consequently adjourned for a 
year, and, happily, never heard of again. Thiers says that the 
dials were actually ordered, but his accuracy is not always unim- 
peachable, and I can discover no mention of these dials by any 
other writer. Enough was left of the scheme, however, to create 
abundant confusion. Before the new calendar had been under- 
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taken by Romme the Convention had formally decreed the 
rearrangement of the era upon a Republican basis. ‘“‘ Year II. 
of the Republic’ was to begin on January 1st, 1793, but the be- 
ginning of the new era had already been fixed for September 22nd, 
1792. In this way the first year of the Republic had been decreed 
to consist of three months and ninedays. When Romme’s project 
was adopted this arrangement was set aside, and it was decided 


that the Acts of the Convention, passed between January 1st, 17938, 


and September 22nd of the same year, which were already dated 
“Year II. of the Republic,” should be considered as belonging to 
“Year I.” 

Another source of confusion was speedily apparent. The system 
of numbering the days and months was found intolerably irksome. 
Englishmen who have to deal with Quakers of the old school, who 
consider the use of the common names of the days and months a 


concession to worldliness, find the phrases of the Friends confusing. . 


But if they object to “first day of first month” for “ first of 
January,” what must have been the feelings of the average French 
bourgeois, who found himself compelled not merely to remember 
that le premier jour du premier mois de la premiere année stood for 
September 22nd, 1792, but that he had to translate every other 
date given to him by the light of that concise and elegant phrase ? 
The popular mind demanded also something less abstract, and, 
according to Montgaillard, the Committee was not equal to the 
occasion. ‘‘ This Hejira of crime and ineptitude was,” he says in 
his Etat de France (p. 51), “‘conceived in one of those orgies to 
which the Deputies gave up their nights. There was a question 
of giving to Venus the month of May, and that of September to 
Bacchus; but, in spite of La Harpe and of Chénier, the spirit of 
the sans culottes triumphed over these amiable illusions, and over 
the poetry of antiquity which had created our weeks and our 
months, and they obtained names which belong to no language.” 
A poet was therefore called in to supplement the scientific 
labours of Romme. Like most of his race in these Revolutionary 
days, he was not a giant of intellect, standing, as he did, on 
the same poetical plane with Robespierre and Barére. He is 
known to posterity as Fabre d’Eglantine—a name, which, as 
one of his admirers says, is ‘‘a poem in itself”—but his real 
name was Philippe Fabre—Anglicé Philip Smith. The “ d’Eg- 
lantine’’ was assumed because the Sieur Fabre had gained the 
Eglantine prize at a concours in Provence—a competition of one 
of those societies which, as Macaulay says, “ turn people who 
might have been thriving attornies and useful apothecaries into 
small wits and bad poets.’”’ In the peaceable days before the 
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Revolution, Fabre had achieved a certain species of reputation by 
the publication of two or three very indifferent comedies and a 
well-meaning but rather foolish book called L’histoire naturelle 
dans le eours des Saisons. It seemed, therefore, quite natural to 
hand over to him the task of finding names for the months and 
days. He entered on his task with alacrity, and, on the 25th 
October, presented his new and fantastic calendar. The year was 


to begin on September 22nd, and the calendar took the following 
order :— 


AUTUMN. 
Vendémiaire . Vintage month . Sept. 22 to Oct. 21, inclusive. 
Brumaire . ‘ Foggy month . Oct. 22 ,, Nov. 20, __,, 
Frimaire . . Frost month ‘ Nov. 21 ,, Dec. 20, $3 
WINTER. 
Nivose ‘ ‘ Snowy month . Dec. 21 ,, Jan. 19, a 
Pluviose . ij Rainy month P Jan. 20 ,, Feb. 18, a 
Ventose . 7 Windy month . Feb. 19 ,, Mar. 20, e 
SPRING. 
Germinal . s Budding month . Mar. 21,, April19, __,, 
Floréal . ‘ Flowery month . April 20,, May 19, - 
Priarial . . Pasture month . May 20 ,, June 18, ,, 
SuMMER. 
Messidor . * Harvest month . Junel9 ,, July 18, re 
Fervidor (afterwards 
Thermidor) . Hot month . . July 19 ,, Aug. 17, oa 
Fructidor . A Fruit month ‘ 18 Aug. ,, Sept. 16, _,, 


The year, it will be observed, was thus left incomplete, only 360 
days being accounted for. In order to complete it, the five ‘‘ supple- 
mentary days” already mentioned were added. To those days 
was appropriated the name of Sansculottides, Festivals of the 
Unbreeched ; “‘a name,” says Thiers, ‘‘ which must be conceded to 
the time, and which is not more absurd than many others adopted 
by the nations.” Each day had its special dedication That of 
September 17 was, according to Thiers, given to Genius: 18, 
Labour ; 19, Noble Actions ; 20, Rewards; and 21, Opinion. Thiers 
is again slightly inaccurate. The order, as given in contemporary 
documents, and especially in the remarkable one reproduced in 
fac-simile by M. Arséne Houssaye, in his Notre Dame de Thermidor, 
is Virtue, Genius, Labour, Opinion, Rewards. The sixth Sansculottide, 
in leap year, was, according to Larousse, to be called by that name 
par excellence. Thiers, however, asserts that it was to be called 
the Festival of the Revolution, and to be dedicated to a grand 
ceremony in which the entire nation should celebrate their enfran- 
chisement and renew the oath to be free or die. Writing pre- 
sumably from oral tradition, the same historian says of the day 
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dedicated to Opinion :—‘ This festival, absolutely original and 
perfectly adapted to the French character, was to be a sort of 
political carnival of twenty-four hours, during which the people 
should be allowed to say what they pleased concerning every public 
man.” Considering that at the moment when the calendar was 
under discussion men and women—nay, even boys and girls—were 
being sent to the guillotine for “looking like aristocrats,” for 
wearing a wig of fair hair, for ‘‘ desecrating” a dead stump which 
some patriotic gang of ruffians had dubbed a “ tree of liberty,” 
and even for the heinous crime of being ‘suspected of being 
suspect,” it is obvious that the guarantees of the Carnival of 
Opinion were not unimpeachable. Thiers, however, whois, like so 
many of his countrymen, the slave of phrases, thinks that ‘‘ nothing 
could be more moral or more grand than this idea,’”’ and protests 
against its being made the object of ridicule, because, as he reminds 
his readers in the sham classicality of the day, ‘“ the Romans have 
not been considered ridiculous because on the day of triumph the 
soldier, placed behind the car of the triumphal general, was at 
liberty to say whatever his anger or his mirth suggested.” 

But the work of the poetical Fabre was not complete. Romme’s 
austere calendar had left nothing for the popular imagination to 
feed upon. Even the new names of the months were not enough, 
though enthusiastic Republicans found them “charming, and 
altogether poetical,” and possessed of ‘an imitative harmony 


(? melody) in their terminations,” as thus (the sentence will hardly 
bear translation) :— 


Pour l’automne (vendémiaire, &c.) un son grave et une mésure moyenne; pour l’hiver 
(nivose, &c.) un son lourd et une mésure longue; pour le printemps (germinal, &c.) un 
son gai et une mésure bréve ; pour I'été (messidor, &c.) un son sonore et une mésure 


large. 

The days of the week, or rather of the decade, were at the outset 
named :—1, Primidi; 2, Duodi; 8, Tridi; 4, Quartidi; 5, Quintidi ; 
6, Sextidi; 7, Septidi; 8, Octidi; 9, Nonidi; and 10, Decadi, an 
arrangement obviously recommended by its convenience and by 
the fact that ‘‘ to count by ten is the simplest way of counting.” 
A Wednesday, for example, may fall on any day of any month; 
but in the new calendar a Quartidi must always fall on the 4th, 
14th, or 24th of the month, and so on. Still the popular mind was 
unsatisfied, and ungratefully craved for something more than 
scientific accuracy. That something Fabre—always ‘‘of the 
Eglantine,” undertook to supply. The old Catholic almanack 
had been filled with the names of the saints; some of them 
Biblical personages, some mythical, some very modern men and 
women, and not a few wholly fabulous. The space thus occupied in 
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the calendar was now filled up with the names of domestic products, 
implements of agriculture, or domestic animals placed, according 
to their appearance in the course of the agricultural operations of 


the year. Michelet, as usual, grows enthusiastic over this poetical 
nomenclature :— 


‘¢ Les jours sont nommés,” he says, ‘‘ d’aprés les récoltes de sorte que l’ensemble est 
comme un manuel de travail pour l"homme des champs ; sa vie s’associe jour par jour & 
celle de la nature. Quoi de mieux approprié & un peuple tout agricole, comme |’était 
la France alors? Les noms des mois tirés ou du climat ou des recoltes, sont si heureux, 
si expressifs, d’un tel charme mélodique qu’ils entrérent & l’instant aux cours de tous et 
n’en sont point sortis. Ils composent aujourd’hui une partie de notre héritage, une des 
créatures toujours vivantes ot la Revolution subsiste et durera toujours.” 


An “ exchequer of words” truly, but hardly of wise ones ; rather 
of the phrases which pass current with the idéologues whom the 
first Napoleon hated so cordially. Nothing, if we think of it, can 
be much more absurd than these sentences. At the end of the 
eighteenth century France was a manufacturing and by no means 
exclusively an agricultural country ; the townsfolk did not care at 
all for the “‘ happy, expressive, charming, and melodious ” names 
of the months; the peasantry still clung to their Saints’ days, and 
—if M. Babeau is to be believed—still supported their Church 
and their clergy in spite of the Convention. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the new way of naming the days never became very 
popular * in spite of the mixture of science and sentiment, which 
Helen Maria Williams found so consolatory in her prison during 
the Terror. The new calendar was, she says, “so philosophical 
and so pleasing to the imagination that, amidst the sanguinary 
measures of those days, it seems to the oppressed heart what a 
solitary spot of fresh verdure appears to the eye amidst the 
cragginess of louring rocks or the gloom of savage deserts.” + 

In this system every Quintidi, or half decade, is dedicated to an 
animal, and every Decadi to an agricultural implement, except in 
the month of Nivose (21 Dec. to 19 Jan.), when, vegetation being 
at a standstill, the days commemorate the minerals useful in 
agriculture. A page of this fantastic calendar will, however, give 
a better idea of it than a sheet of description. 


* ‘Le pouple en général ne se sommet qu’avec peine & toutes ces sales nouveautés, 
et il se moque publiquement a Paris du Germinal, de la Decadi, et du Primidi. Ou est 
obligé d’accorder une grande surveillance dans les campagnes au Calendrier Répub- 
licain et il n’est pas de Dimanche ot on ne mette en prison de malheureux paysans s’ils 
sont vétus plus proprement que les autres jours de la semaine.”—-MONTGAILLARD 
Suite de PEtat de France: Londres, 1794. 

+ Letters, &c., by Helen Maria Williams, vol. i., p. 103. It is to be noted that there 
are three sets of Letters by this lady, one of which appears to have been written in 
Paris ; the others from her recollections of the Revolution. 
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VENDEMIAIRE, AN. II. 
lre Decade - - | Primidi - - 1 | Raisin - - - - 22 
Duodi - - - 2 | Safran - - -| 3g 23 
Tridi - -“ e 3 | Chataigne - : < 24 
Quartidi - - 4 | Colchique’ - - =| 25 
Quintidi - - 5 Cheval - - - S 26 
Sextidi - - 6 | Balsamine - -| 27 
Septidi . - 7 | Carotte - - - = 28 
Octidi - - - 8 | Amaranthe - - -: 29 
Nonidi - - 9 Panais - . - 30 
Décadi - -| 10 | Cuve - - - 1 
2eDecade - ~- | Primidi - - 1l Pomme de Terre - 2 
Duodi - - - 12 Immortelle - - 3 
Tridi - - - 13 Potiron - - - 4 
Quartidi - - 14 Réséda - - . 5 
Quintidi - - 15 | Ane - - - 6 
Sextidi - - 16 Belle de Nuit - - 7 
Septidi - - | 17 | Citrouille - - ° 8 
Octidi - - - 18 Sarrasin - - S 9 
Nonidi - - | 19 | Tournesol’ - - > 10 
Décadi - - | 20 | Pressoir - - -| 3 1l 
= 
3 Decade -  - | Primidi - - | 21 | Chanvre- - - o 12 
Duodi - - -| 22 | Péche - - - a 13 
Tridi - - ° 23 Navet - - - 14 
Quartidi - - | 24 | Amaryllis - - 15 
Quintidi - -| 25 | Beuf - - - 16 
Sextidi - -| 26 | Aubergine - - 17 
Septidi . - | 27 | Piment - - - 18 
Octidi - - - 28 Tomate - - - 19 
Nonidi . -| 29 | Orge - - - 20 
Deécadi - -| 30 Tonneau - - - 21 


Thiers and Michelet, notwithstanding their marked partiality 
for everything Republican, and their willingness to adopt and 
apologise for even the wildest vagaries of the Jacobins, pass over 
this fantastic folly with but the barest mention ; appear, indeed, 
hardly conscious of its existence. As a matter of fact, it lasted but 
a very short time. When it was first put forth the popular mania 
for classical prénoms, which had turned so many honest Jacques 
and Jeans and Pierres into Catons, Scipions, Timoleons, Brutuses, 
and the like, was beginning to die out, and enthusiastic Repub- 
licans named their children after the vegetables enumerated in 
Fabre’s absurd catalogue. Thus, General Doppet was Pervenche 
Doppet ; General Peyron, Myrte Peyron ; General Lamier, Peuplier 
Lamier; and soon. But there were difficulties in the way. The 
names had been chosen without any very intelligible reason, and 
not a few seem to have been inserted out of sheer perverseness, 
or that vulgar nastiness which seems ingrained in the Frenchman 
of the lower middle class. It might be very well to call one’s 
child Laurier or Lys or Myrte, but the most ardent Jacobin would 
draw the line at the names of Parsley, Pumpkin, Carrot, Turnip, 
Onion, Asparagus and Dandelion, all of which have in slang a 
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most offensive significance. Other calendars were consequently 
put forth, stuffed with classical and historical names, but none - 
appear to have had more than the briefest life. Few, in fact, lived 
beyond the first or second numbers, so that, failing Fabre’s bur- 
lesque catalogue and the saints of the displaced Roman calendar, 
people were compelled to fall back for prénoms upon family 
associations or schoolboy recollections of the classics. 

The Republican historians of the Revolution have, like Thiers, 
chosen to represent the nation as welcoming the new calendar 
with enthusiasm, but it is not easy to find a trace of anything of 
the kind in non-official papers. The reason was possibly hardly 
that assigned by a writer in the Quarterly Review for 1812, who 
attributes to the French people a fondness, which they were 
certainly far from feeling, for “the Flos Sanctorum, the Nouveau 
Parterre des Fleurs des Vies des Saints, and the numberless other 
compilations of a similar kind, which are almost as amusing and 
quite as veracious as the Arabian Tales.” It is, indeed, far more 
probable that the Calendar of Romme and Fabre was little liked 
because it appealed to the rural population, while the Revolution 
was notoriously a thing of the towns and cities. Even there, 
however, whatever of latent piety there was—and it is now known 
that there was far more than is commonly believed, was offended 
by the ostentatious repudiation of every trace of religion in the 
new calendar. But there was an even stronger reason for the 
unpopularity of the new arrangement. From time immemorial, 
Sunday had been a holiday. The claims of religion having been 
duly acknowledged by attendance at mass in the early part of the 
day, the hours remaining had been given up to festivity, to rural 
excursions, ‘‘ barrier balls,’ and so forth. The new distribution 
of time gave only three holidays instead of four in every month, 
and, under the direction of the professors of “the austere faith of 
pure reason,” even these holidays were to be devoted to the con- 
templation and commemoration of abstract ideas. The new 
calendar had scarcely been adopted when Robespierre obtained a 
decree to this effect in the National Convention. By this decree, 
which bears date ‘£18 Floréal, An Il,” (May 17, 1794) every 
Decadi was made a feast in the following order: ‘‘ Of the Supreme 
Being ; of Human Nature; of the French People; the Benefactors 
of Humanity; the Martyrs of Liberty ; Liberty and Equality; the 
Republic ; the Liberty of the World ; the Love of Country; Hatred 
to Tyrants and Traitors; Truth; Justice; Chastity; Glory; 
Friendship ; Frugality ; Courage ; Good Faith; Disinterestedness ; 
Stoicism ; Love; Conjugal Fidelity; Paternal Love; Maternal 
Tenderness; Filial Piety; Infancy; Youth; Maturity; Old Age; 
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Misfortune; Agriculture ; Industry; Our Ancestors ; Posterity ; 
and, finally, Happiness.” 

In the early days of the Revolution, Mirabeau had warned his 
colleagues that if they attempted to abolish Christianity they 
would inevitably prepare the way for the annihilation of their 
work and themselves. The event proved the correctness of this 
anticipation. The work of completely ‘‘ de-Christianizing the 
Republic ” had scarcely begun when Robespierre and his fellows 
were sent to the guillotine. Of the fétes just enumerated, one, and 
one only, was celebrated—that Féte de Etre Supréme, on Decadi 
20 Prairial, An. II., or, as we say, Sunday, 8th June 1794, when 
Robespierre, in sky-blue coat made for the occasion, white silk 
waistcoat embroidered with silver, black silk breeches, white stock- 
ings and shoe-buckles of gold, made a speech in the Tuileries, 
now National Gardens, which Carlyle asserts to have been “the 
scraggiest prophetic discourse ever. uttered.” The féte was hardly 
successful. Neither the oration of the Dictator, nor the “set 
piece ” of fireworks to which he applied the torch, appears to have 
impressed the popular imagination. ‘‘ Avec ton Etre Supréme,” said 
Billaud-Varennes, ex-Jesuit and present Jacobin, ‘‘ tu commences 
a m’embéter,” and the people of Paris began to think with Billaud. 
The end of the Terror was near at hand. On the fifth Decadi 
from this 20 Prairial—on Thermidor 10, or Monday 28th July next 
following, that is to say—a procession of carts laden with Terrorists, 
Robespierre wearing the sky-blue coat made for the féte in one 
of them, fared forth from the Palace of Justice to the Place de 
la Revolution, where the last act of the ghastly drama of the 
Terror was consummated. 

Four months earlier, Fabre had gone to his account. Michelet, 
with characteristic inaccuracy in points of detail, says that he 
“lived through only four months of his Calendar.” As a matter 
of fact, his Report, embodying the fantastic nomenclature given 
above, was presented to the Convention 4 Brumaire, An. II. (25 
Oct. 1793), and at once adopted. He passed the winter after the 
usual fashion of the “‘ patriots” of the Terror, in profligacy and 
debauchery. On 15 Ventose, An. II. (5 March 1794), he was 
arrested, and on the 16 Germinal (5 April) of the same year he 
went to the guillotine with Danton. Michelet imagines that he 
will be immortal because he “listened to Nature and found the 
song of the year”; from which we are to imagine that he was a 
pure sentimentalist, carried away by honest and respectable 
enthusiasm. According to Thiers he was nothing of the kind. 
In his account of the trial of the Girondins, or rather of the 
atrocious parody of legal proceedings which sent Brissot, Vergniaud, 
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Gensonné, and their brethren to the scaffold, Thiers (iii., 237) 
describes their accusers with unmixed scorn and contempt. 
Chabot, the ex-Capuchin, who was the chief of them, was, he says, 
‘** a hot-headed and base-minded man,’’ but Fabre was worse than 
he. Like Chabot, he was suspected of using his official knowledge 
for Stock Exchange swindling, and of embezzling the funds of 
the India Company, while in order to regain his waning popu- 
larity he “‘made a more cautious, but also a more perfidious 
deposition, in which he insinuated that the interfion of suffering 
the massacre and robbery of the Garde Meuble to be perpetrated 
had most probably entered into the plans of the Girondists.” It 
was against this charge that Vergniaud indignantly refused to 
defend himself. Mercier, of the Tableau de Paris, is even more 
explicit than Thiers, accusing Fabre of being ‘‘a promoter of 
assassinations,” and of amassing wealth by the grossest cor- 
ruption. 

When fairly in working order, the new Calendar, scientifically 
perfect though it was supposed to be, was found to swarm with 
practical inconveniences. One which was pointed out as inevitable, 
even before the scheme was adopted, was that it was adapted only 
to the meridian of Paris. The ‘ poetical and sonorous” names of 
the months were wholly inapplicable in the South and West, and 
still less fitted for use in those neighbouring countries which, in the 
opinion of enthusiastic Revolutionaries, were anxious to come 
under the egis of the ‘‘ Mother of Republics.”” Pending that con- 
summation, another and perhaps a greater practical inconvenience 
arose from the necessity for dating everything twice over; once to 
comply with the law of the Republic, and again to make things 
intelligible to the world outside, which still held to the Gregorian 
Calendar. Of course it is highly gratifying to the scientific mind 
to date a legal document ‘‘10 Messidor, An. II.,” but in practice 
it is rather inconvenient to ransack one’s memory or refer to an 
almanack to find out that the rest of the world knows the date 
only as 28 June 1794. 

Napoleon, whose weakness was certainly not a want of common- 
sense, speedily made the discovery, and resolved upon a reform 
before he had long held the reins as First Consul. When in 
April 1801 freedom of worship was restored, and it ceased to be a 
crime to say one’s prayers in public, the first step was taken by 
the revival of Sunday. The Decadi was not abolished, but on 
Sundays the public offices were closed, whether they agreed with 
the Decadi or not—an arrangement which commonly led to the 
observance of both days. The change was universally popular. 
The churches were thronged on Sunday mornings, and the old 
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merry-making of the afternoon and evening, never wholly sup- 
pressed, was renewed with more vigour than ever. When the 
Empire was fairly established, another step was taken by the 
presentation to the Senate on the 15 Fructidor, An. XIII. (2 Sept. 
1805) by Regnard de St. Jean d’Angély and Mounier, as repre- 
sentatives of the Government, of a Senatus Consultum, by which 
the Calendar was restored, as it existed before the law of October 
1798. A Committee was forthwith appointed, under the presidency 
of the illustrious La Place, which at once reported. On 27 
Fructidor, An. XIII. (14 Sept.) the proposal of the Imperial 
Government was adopted without debate, and on the 1st January 
following—a date corresponding to 11 Nivose, An. XIV., the 
Revolutionary Calendar ceased to be. It had lasted nominally for 
fourteen years, but as it was not brought into operation until 
12 Oct. 1793, its actual life was only twelve years and eighty-seven 
days. During that limited space of time, however, it created a 
perfectly unequalled amount of trouble and inconvenience ; it may 
be doubted, indeed, whether any human invention has ever given 
a thousandth part of the annoyance to inoffensive people which 
has been caused by the scientific “idea” of the mathematical 
Romme and his coadjutor, Fabre, the poetaster and stock-jobber. 

One thing only remains to be added. The completion of the 
new Calendar was thought important enough to be commemorated 
by a medal, and a large and pretentious one, adorned with an 
orthographical blunder, was accordingly struck. On the obverse 
is the well-known figure by Duvivier, of France, helmed, and 
seated in a classic chair, with the fasces, &c. Legend: République 
Une et Indivisible (in exergue) Nation Frangaise. Reverse: In the 
upper segment of the circular field three signs of the Zodiac, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, the Sun being shown as entering 
the first in allusion to the Autumnal Equinox (22 Sept. 1792), the 
date of the proclamation of the French Republic. Beneath the 
signs are the words Ere Frangaise commencée a Equinoxe d’ Automn 
(sic) 22 Sept. 1792 9 heures 18 min. 30 sec. du Matin a Paris. 


Franois Hircuman. 
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AN EMPIRE OF CROFTERS. 


THE present economic movement among the Russian peasantry is 
one of singular interest, and charged with many important lessons, 
and it ought to be especially commended to the study of those 
ardent social reformers who are so confident that all our ills will 
be remedied by recourse to more or less communistic institutions. 
In Russia the happy régime they prescribe for the sorrows of the 
West has long prevailed in a form of exceptional purity. On a 
large part of the soil of that vast empire “‘landlordism” is 
abolished, and the earth belongs to the people who till it. Their 
‘natural right”’ is both recognized by law, and practically secured 
to them by an agrarian scheme of periodical division. No man 
arrives too late at the feast of life; the last comer is served like 
the first; access to the land is open to all on the mere strength 
of their birth; and yet, under a social organization which, we 
are assured by so many modern prophets, is to banish poverty and 
discontent for ever from the rest of the world, we find at this 
moment in Russia a wider and more hopeless indigence, and a 
more virulent revolutionary disaffection than exist in any other 
nation. It would, of course, be wrong to lay all the blame of the 
increasing social distress of that country at the door of its communal 
institutions, for, after all, wealth and poverty depend on various 
other things much more than they do on forms of organization, 
but it cannot, I think, be reasonably disputed that the Russian 
communistic institutions have seriously aggravated the distress 
that prevails, and increase the difficulty of devising an effectual 
remedy against it. 

Even in the past these institutions never saved Russia from her 
full share of ordinary old-fashioned mendicity. Beggars will always 
abound in rude communities where to refuse alms is made such a 
grave social reproach that to beg comes to be fully as comfortable 
as to work, and nearly as respectable. When a Russian peasant 
falls into temporary difficulties he puts a wallet over his shoulder, 
goes out among the neighbouring villages, and gets it speedily filled 
with what is known as “morsels.” He enters every house, but 
makes no formal request ; only the mistress of the house feels the 
meaning of the wallet, and drops a morsel into it silently behind 
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his back; and she will do so though the morsel be her last, and her 
own husband be obliged to assume the beggar’s wallet himself on 
the morrow. This touching and respectful tenderness of the poor 
for the poor is a natural encouragement to the professional beggar, 
and there are whole villages in Russia where the people, every 
man of them, in addition to their occupation as owners and 
cultivators of land, have for generations practised beggary as their 
regular auxiliary trade. Ona single estate in Moscow province 
there are fifty-two of these beggar villages, containing between 
them as many as 4,348 able-bodied men, possessing their “ soul ” 
(share) of land a-piece ; and these men, because their forefathers 
had their houses burnt by the French in 1812, and went round 
collecting the means of rebuilding them, still set off every summer 
after seed-time, and beg their way in tens and twenties through 
the richer districts of the South tilun harvest; though it appears 
that the business is now very much less lucrative than it used to 
be, in consequence of the growing impoverishment of their patrons. 

But much graver forms of pauperism have recently begun to 
invade Russia than these curious beggar artels. In proportion to 
population more persons receive public relief at present in St. 
Petersburg than in any other European capital; Professor Janson, 
a Russian statistician of considerable authority, has calculated that 
above a fourth of the whole population of the city—229,000 out of 
876,000—got relief in 1884. Nor is the evil confined to the capital. 
The quarter of a century since the Emancipation Act has deve- 
loped over the whole length and breadth of the country what is 
perhaps at once the most numerous and the most helpless rural 
proletariat in the world. Before the Emancipation Act it was the 
boast of Russians that they had no rural proletariat at all, and 
that their happy and salutary communal system would preserve 
them from ever having any. Haxthausen had taught them that 
they would, for that reason, never be troubled with the Socialism 
which excited so many alarms in the West ; and Alexander Herzen 
was bold enough to declare that the Russian peasant, though 
dressed in a dirty sheepskin, and still believing that the earth 
floated in the ocean on the back of three whales, had nevertheless 
solved the great social problems of the nineteenth century, and had 
been for many generations working out quietly and successfully those 
co-operative institutions which more cultivated nations were still 
struggling painfully to realise. But now, in a few short years, if 
the estimate given by Stepniak, in his new book on The Russian 
Peasantry, is correct, one third of the rural population, or twenty 
millions of souls in all, are absolute proletarians already, and 
perhaps as many more are far on the way to becoming so; and 
Stepniak’s estimate is probably not very wide of the mark, for we 
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have a very complete account of the existing economic situation 
in the best-known district of: Russia—the district that includes St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and which contains 16,975 peasant hold- 
ings, and sixteen millions of population—from a competent and 
unprejudiced German economist, Professor Alphonse Thun, who 
derives his information partly from the official inquiry instituted 
by the Russian Government, one of the most thorough statistical 
investigations, he says, that have ever been made, and partly 
from his own personal observation during a residence of two years 
in the country ; and Professor Thun draws an even darker picture 
of the condition and prospects of the Russian peasantry than 
Stepniak has done. - 

The rapidity with which a landless class has developed among 
them is really one of the most striking economic phenomena 
of the time. In the first place, though it has never been 
well understood in Western Europe—some ten per cent. of the 
Russian rural population have no legal claim to a share of the 
land at all; these are old men who are past working, widows with 
children too young to be able to work, and men who at the time 
of the Emancipation were personal servants of the great landowners, 
and consequently not members of any village commune. Men of this 
last class may reside in a village, and may keep a shop or practice 
a trade there; but not being born villagers they possess no right 
to participate in the distribution of the village land. They are as 
much outside the communistic system as the noblesse or the 
foreign residents. Russian citizenship alone is not enough to give 
a right to the land; local birth in a commune is also an essential 
pre-requisite, and ability to work is another. A family gets one 
share for every able-bodied member it contains ; the share is there- 
fore called a “soul” of land; and although between one distri- 
bution and another the widow may still retain the ‘‘soul” that 
belonged to her husband, and hire a hand to work it, yet on 
the next redistribution she must give it up unless she has a son 
who in the meantime has grown to man’s estate. The landless 
widow and orphan must have been an occasional incident of the 
Russian village system from all times; but the incursion of dis- 
missed domestic menials with no birthright in the commune has 
arisen only in recent years, when, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of causes, so many of the noblesse have been obliged to reduce 
their establishments. 

In the next place, a communistic tenure which gives every new 
comer a right to share in the land of his native village on an equal 
footing with those who are already in possession could hardly fail 
to lead to excessive subdivision, and in Russia at this moment 
scarce one family in a hundred has land enough to furnish its 
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maintenance for half the year. The usual size of holding is ten 
acres, of which —cultivated as they are on the old three field 
system—one third is always fallow, and the remainder, in conse- 
quence of the rude method of agriculture that prevails, yields only 
two, or at most three, returns of the seed. They have no pas- 
ture, because at the time of the emancipation they preferred to 
take out their whole claim in arable; and, having no pasture, they 
cannot keep cattle as they formerly did not get manure. According 
to the information of Professor Thun, in 1872 8 per cent. of the 
families had no cow, and 4 per cent. no horse; and Stepniak says 
the inventory of horses taken for military purposes in 1882 showed 
that one fourth of the peasant families had then no horse. Russia 
is, in fact, a vast continent of crofters, practising primitive hus- 
bandry on mere “ cat’s-plots” of land, and depending for the greater 
part of their subsistence on some auxiliary trade. In one respect 
they have the advantage over our Scotch crofters ; they practise, in 
many cases, skilled trades. Of course they work as ploughmen or 
fishermen when that sort of work is wanted, or they will hire a 
piece of waste land from a neighbouring owner and bring it into rude 
cultivation; but every variety of craft is to be found among them. 
They are weavers, hatters, cabinet-makers, workers in metals; they 
make shoes, or images, or candles, or musical instruments, or grind- 
stones ; they dress furs, they knit lace, they train singing-birds. 
According to the official inquiry, most of the goods of some of the 
best commercial houses of Moscow, trading in Parisian silk hats 
and Viennese furniture, are manufactured by these peasants in 
their rural villages. A curious and very remarkable characteristic 
is mentioned by Thun: not only has every Russian his bye- 
industry, but every village has a different bye-industry from its 
neighbour. One is a village of coopers—a very thriving trade, it 
appears ; another a village of tailors—a declining one, in conse- 
quence of the competition of ready-made stuff from the towns; 
another may be, as we have seen, a village of beggars, with men- 
dicity for their second staff; and another a village of seamen, going 
in a body in spring to the Baltic or the Volga, and leaving only 
their women and children to tend the farm till their return in the 
autumn. The Russians always work in artels whether at home or 
abroad, and to work in artels they must of course follow the same 
industry. Their individual earnings are comparatively good ; they 
make three-fourths of their annual income from that source; but 
it seems every trade is now overcrowded and there is some difficulty 
in obtaining constant employment. 

Then the burdens of the peasantry are very heavy. In Russia 
the superior classes enjoy many exemptions from taxation, and the 
public revenue is taken mainly from the peasant classes. The 
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annual redemption money they have to pay to the State for their 
land is a most serious obligation, and between one thing and 
another the burdens on the land in a vast number of cases exceed 
its net return very considerably. Professor Thun states, that in 
2,009 cases of letting holdings which had occurred in the province 
of Moscow at the time he wrote, the average rent received was 
only 3 roubles 56 kopeks per “soul” (land-share), while the 
average taxation was 10 roubles 30 kopecks. Stepniak says that 
in the thirty-seven provinces of European Russia the class who 
were formerly State peasants pay in taxes of every description 
no less than 92°75 per cent. of the average net produce of their 
land; and that the class who were formerly serfs of private 
owners pay as much as 192°25 per cent. of the net produce 
of theirs. Landowning on these terms is manifestly a ques- 
tionable privilege, and the mowik pays his land taxes as the 
Scotch crofter has sometimes to pay his rent, not out of the 
produce of his holding, but out of the wages of his auxiliary labour ; 
but the Scotch crofter, under his system of individual tenure, has 
one great resource which is wanting to the other: he can always 
cut the knot of his troubles by throwing up his holding, if he 
chooses, and emigrating. To the Russian peasant emigration 
brings no relief. He is born a proprietor, and cannot escape the 
obligation of his position wherever he may go. He may try to let 
his ground—and in many cases he does—but, as we see, he cannot 
often get enough rent to meet the dues. He may leave his village, 
if he will, but his village liabilities travel with him wherever he 
may settle. He cannot obtain work anywhere in Russia without 
showing his pass from his own commune; and since, under the 
principle of joint liability that rules in the communistic system, the 
members of the Commune who remain at home would have to pay 
the emigrant’s arrears if he failed to pay them himself, they are 
not likely to renew the pass to a defaulter. The Russian peasants 
are thus nearly as much adstricti glebe as they ever were; they 
are now under the power of the Commune as completely as they 
were before under the power of their masters; and their difficulty 
is still how they can possibly obtain emancipation. Sometimes 
they will defy the Commune, forego the advantage of a lawful pass, 
crowd the ranks of that large body in Russia who are known as the 
*‘ illegal men,” and sometimes, we are assured by Professor Thun, 
a whole village, every man and every family, will secretly disappear 
in a body and seek refuge from the tax-collector by settling in the 
steppes. The natural right of every man to the land is thus, in 
the principal country where any attempt is made to realise it, 
nothing but a harassing pecuniary debt. 

Now this class of worse than landless emigrants—men who 
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carry their land as a perpetual burden on their back from which they 
can get no respite—is already very numerous in Russia. Thun says 
there are millions of them. As far back as 1872, nearly half the 
town population of Moscow and more than a fifth of the population 
of the landward district were strangers, who were inscribed 
members of rural communes elsewhere; and in many purely 
country districts some 14 per cent. of the people have no houses 
because they are not living in the villages they belong to. But, as 
we learn from Stepniak, the bulk of the landless peasants, i.e. 
those who no longer cultivate their holdings, do not leave their 
native villages, but seek employment as hirelings in the village 
itself or in its neighbourhood, and wander as day-labourers from 
one master to another. Their families continue to live in their 
old cottage in the village, and the father returns to it when out of 
employment. 

Their land is generally taken by a class of small usurers 
(koulaks) who have grown up in every Russian village since the 
emancipation. These koulaks are in most cases fellow peasants 
who have saved some money, but they are frequently strangers 
who have come and opened a store in the place, and have no right 
of their own to a share in the land and in the councils of the 
village. Stepniak mentions one province where as much as from 
24 to 36 per cent. of the land is concentrated into the hands of 
these rich usurers. Even the peasants who still retain their land 
in their own hands are often deeply indebted to them, and in some 
cases part with bits of their land without parting with all ; and the 
general tendency of the present economic situation is to divide the 
peasantry of every village into a class of comparatively rich peasants, 
on the one hand, holding and cultivating most of the land, and a 
larger class of rural proletarians, without land and having nothing 
to live by but their manual trade. The tendency, in short, is 
towards the break up of the communal tenure, and instead of the 
Russian Commune invading Europe, as Cavour once said there 
was fear it would do, we are likely to see the individual tenure of 
western Europe invading Russia and superseding primitive rural 
institutions in that country, as it has already superseded them in 
others. ‘It is quite evident,” says. Stepniak, “‘ that Russia is 
marching in this direction. If nothing happens to check or hinder 
the process of interior disintegration in our villages, in another 
generation we shall have on one side an agricultural proletariat of 
sixty or seventy millions, and on the other a few thousand 
landlords, mostly former koulaks and mir-eaters, in possession of 
all the land.” It is legally permissible at present for a Russian 
commune, if it so choose, to abolish its communal system of 
property and adopt individual property instead of it, and although 
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this has been very seldom done as yet, we are told by Thun that 
the rich peasants and the very poor peasants are both strongly in 
favour of the step, because it would give the one permanent 
ownership of the land and the other permanent relief from its 
burdens. When a commune gets divided in this way into a rich 
class of members and a poor class, the old brotherliness and 
mutual helpfulness of the Russian village are said by the same 
authority always to disappear and a more selfish spirit to take 
their place ; but then it should be remembered how much easier it 
is to assist a neighbour out of a little difficulty of the way than to 
meet the unremitting claims ofa class that have sunk into permanent 
poverty. Anyway, the temptation is equally strong on both parties 
to escape from the worries of their present situation through the 
rich buying out the poor. 

Another tendency working in the same direction is the rapid 
dissolution of the old system of large house communities that pre- 
vailed before the emancipation. The average household has been 
reduced from seven and a half to five souls, the married children 
setting up houses of their own instead of dwelling under one roof 
with their father and grandfather. The house is a mere hut, with 
no furniture but a table and a wooden bench used by night for a 
bed, but still the separate ménage has increased to an embarrass- 
ing extent the expenses of the peasant’s living at the very time 
that other circumstances have reduced his resources. The reason 
for the break-up of the house communities has been the desire to 
escape partly from the tyranny of the head of the household, but 
chiefly from the incessant quarrels that prevailed between the several 
members about the amount they each contributed to the common 
funds as compared with the amount they ate and drank out of them. 
One of the brothers goes to St. Petersburg during the winter months 
as a cabman and brings:back a hundred roubles, while another gets 
work as a forester near home, and earns no more than twenty- 
five. Now, according to an author quoted by Stepniak, who is 
describing a family among whom he has lived, the question always 
is: “Why should he (the forester) consume with such avidity the 
tea and sugar dearly purchased with the cabman’s money? And 
in general, why should this tea be absorbed with such greediness 
by all the numerous members of the household—by the elder 
brother, for instance, who alone drank something like eighty cups 
a day (the whole family consumed about nine hundred cups per 
diem) whilst he did not move a finger towards earning all this 
tea and sugar? Whilst the cabman was freezing in the cold night 
air, or busying himself with some drunken passenger, or was being 
abused and beaten by a policeman on duty near some theatre, this 
elder brother was comfortably stretched upon his belly, on the 
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warm family oven, pouring out some nonsense about twenty-seven 
bears whom he had seen rambling through the country with their 
whelps in search of new land for settlement.” And so the quarrel 
goes round ; always the old difficulty of mewm and tuum, so hard 
to reconcile except under a régime of individual property. 

In fact, the shifts to which the Russian peasantry, like other 
peasantries elsewhere, have been reduced to solve this difficulty in 
the management of their ‘common land constitute one main cause 
of their agricultural backwardness and their consequent poverty. 
Elisée Reclus calculates that if the Russian fields were cultivated 
like those of Great Britain, Russia could produce, instead of six 
hundred and fifty million hectolitres of corn annually about five 
milliards, which would be sufficient to feed a population of 
five hundred million souls. A few lessons in good husbandry 
will do much more for the comfort of a people than many changes 
of social organization ; but good husbandry is virtually impossible 
under a system of unstable tenure, which turns a man necessarily 
out of his holding every few years for the purpose of a new dis- 
tribution of the land, and which compels him to take his holding, 
when he gets it, in some thirty or forty scattered plots. Redistri- 
butions, it is true, do not occur so very frequently as we might 
suppose. As Russian land is all cultivated on a three years’ 
rotation, one might be apt to look for a new distribution every 
three years, but that almost never occurs. Thun states that in 
the province of Moscow during the twenty years 1858-1878 the 
average interval of distribution was 12} years, four rotations ; that 
49 per cent. of the communes had a distribution only once in 
15 years, and 37 per cent. only once in 20 years. The dislike to 
frequent distributions is growing, on the obvious and very reason- 
able ground that they either discourage a man from doing well 
by his land, or they inflict on him the grave injustice of 
depriving him of the ground he has himself improved before he 
has reaped from it the due reward of his labour. The tendency 
towards individual property is therefore strongly at work here, and 
as this system of periodical redistribution is established merely to 
give every man that natural right by virtue of his birth to a share 
in the land, which is now in so many cases such a delusive irony, 
the resistance to the new tendency cannot be expected to be very 
resolute. The runrig system of cultivation, which prevails in 
Russia in the same form as it did in the Highlands of Scotland, 
does not give any similar appearance of decay. Stepniak says the 
peasants still prefer that arrangement because it allows room for 


perfect fairness—perfect reconciliation of the mewm and tuwm— 


in the distribution of their most precious commodity, the land, 
which always presents great variety as to quality of soil and 
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situation with respect to roads, water, the village, &ec. Under a 
communal system with many members this method of arrange- 
ment is almost indispensable to avoid quarrels and prevent the 
indolent from shirking their proper share of the work, but its 
agricultural disadvantages are so great that it never long resists 
an improving husbandry. Although an owner, the Russian 
peasant, in consequence of the shifting nature of his subject, is said 
by Stepniak to have none of that passionate feeling of ownership 
and that profound delight in his land which are characteristic of 
the peasant proprietors of the West, but he has—what is really 
the same thing—a deep sense of personal dignity from its posses- 
sion, and he feels himself to have lost caste if he is forced to give 
up his holding and become a mere batrak, or wage labourer. All 
the pride of ownership is already there, and in the changes of the 
immediate future it will have plenty of opportunity for asserting 
its place. 

The Russian communal system is thus threatening to break up ; 
it is on its trial. It is certainly producing as much poverty as any 
of the much denounced systems of western nations, and we shall 
now add that, so far from checking revolutionary agitation at home, 
it has positively assisted, to no inconsiderable extent, in nursing it. 
The Nihilist agitation has contracted more and more of an agra- 
rian character, and what, in the beginning of the last Czar’s reign, 
was a movement of a more or less academic character—a lavish 
outpouring of the spirit that eternally denies—is now concen- 
trating itself into a peasant’s cry for more land and less rent and 
taxes. For the last eight or ten years the Revolutionary Party of 
Russia has been divided into two separate organizations, which 
sometimes work together and sometimes fight together, as the: 
manner of revolutionists seems to be ; but both sides address them- 
selves to the wants of the peasantry, and profess to give voice to 
their specific grievances and demands. One—the better-known 
section which actually accomplished the assassination of the late 
Czar—calls itself the Will of the People Party, because it holds 
that in politics the great aim should always be to study and satisfy 
the needs and desires of the people; and the other takes the 
name of the Black Division Party, because the thing the people 
most wants at present is the black division, i.e. the great new re- 
distribution of the whole land of the empire, including the estates 
of the noblesse. The object of this great secular division of the land 
would be to distribute it more fairly among the communes, and in the 
system of agrarian ideas that occupies the minds of the Russian 
peasantry, it seems as much a matter of course that a universal 
redistribution of that kind should occur once in an age as that a 
local redistribution of the communal allotments should be made 
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every few years. The “ Old Believers” mix this idea up with their 
dreams of a great millennial reign, and keep on thinking that the 
day after to-morrow is to bring in the happy period before the end 
of the world, when truth is to prevail and the land is to be equally 
divided among all; and a feeling easily gets about among the 
peasantry generally that the “‘ black division” is at last coming. 
Such a feeling was very widespread during the reign of the late 
Czar, and, indeed, is still so. Rumours fly every now and then from 
hamlet to hamlet like wildfire, no one knows whence or how, that 
the division is to be made in a month, or a week, or a year; that 
the Czar has decreed it, and when it does not come, that the 
Czar’s wishes have for the time been thwarted, as they had so often 
been thwarted before, by the selfish machinations of the noblesse. 
For the peasant has a profound and touching belief in his Czar. 
There may be agrarian socialism in his creed, but it is not the 
agrarian socialism of the schools. The first article of his faith—and 
it would appear to be the natural faith of the peasant all the 
world over—is that the earth is the Lord’s and not the nobility’s; 
but his second is that the Czar is the Lord’s steward, sent for the 
very purpose of dividing the land justly among his people. If the 
peasant hopes for the black division, he hopes for it from the Czar. 
The Emancipation Act has been far from giving him the land or 
the liberty he looked for, but he believes—and nothing will shake 
him out of the belief—that the Emancipation Law which the Czar 
actually decreed was a righteous law that would have met all 
the people’s wishes and claims, but that this law has been altered 
seriously to their disadvantage, under the influence of the noblesse, 
in the process of carrying it into execution. But his confidence 
always is that the Czar will still interfere and put everything to 
rights. And when, only a few years ago, the revolutionist Stepha- 
novitch stirred up some disturbances in Southern Russia, which 
were commonly dignified at the time with the name of a peasants’ 
insurrection, he was only able to succeed in doing what he did by 
first going to St. Petersburg with a petition from the peasants of 
the district to the Czar, and then issuing on his return a false pro- 
clamation in the Czar’s name, commanding the people to rise against 
the noblesse, who were declared to be persistently obstructing and 
defeating His Majesty’s good and just intentions for his loyal people’s 
welfare. Ifan imperial proclamation were issued to the contrary 
effect—a proclamation condemning or repudiating the operations 
of the peasants—the latter would refuse to believe it to be genuine. 
That occurs again and again about this very idea of the black 
division, which has obtained possession of the brains of the rural 
population. It often happens that in a season of excitement, like 
the time of the Russo-Turkish war, or of famine, like the winter of 
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1880-81, the rumours and expectations of the black division be- 
come especially definite and lively, and lead to meetings and dis- 

cussions and disturbances which the Government think it prudent 

to stop. In 1879 the Minister of the Interior, with this object in 
view, issued a circular contradicting the rumours that were spread 
abroad, which was read in all the villages and affixed to the public 
buildings. It stated, as plainly as it was possible to state anything, 
that there would be no redistribution, and that the landlords would 
retain their property ; but it produced no effect. Professor Engelhardt 
wrote one of his published “‘ Letters from a Village” at that very 
moment, and states that the mouwjks would not understand the 
circular to mean anything more than a request that they would for a 
time abstain from gossiping at random about the coming redistribu- 

tion. One of their reasons for making this odd misinterpretation is 

curious. The circular warned the people against ‘‘ evil-intentioned ” 

persons who disseminated false reports, and gave instructions to 

the authorities to apprehend them. These evil-intentioned persons 
were, of course, the Nihilist agitators, who were making use of 
these reports to foment an agrarian insurrection ; but the peasants. 
took these enemies of the Government to be the landlords and 

others who had, they believed, set themselves against the redistri- 

bution movement and prevented the benevolence and righteous pur- 

poses of the Czar from descending upon his people. In some parts 

of Russia there has sprung up since 1870 a group of peasantry 

known as ‘‘the medalmen,”’ who have persuaded themselves that 

the Czar not only wants to give them more land, but has long 
since decreed their exemption from all taxation except the poll tax. 

They say, moreover, that he struck a medal to commemorate this 

gracious design of his, which has been, as usual, so wickedly 

frustrated by his subordinates ; and that even as things are, one has 

but to get hold of one of these medals and show it to the collector, and 

the collectors are bound to give the holder the exemption he wants. ° 
The medals to which so much virtue is ascribed are merely the. 
medals struck to commemorate the Emancipation of the Serfs ; but 

the ‘‘medalmen,” who are generally men that have parted with their 

land, sold their houses, and settled at the mines, pay very high 

prices for one of these medals, wear it constantly about their necks, 

and think it will secure them a genuine respite from the burden of 

taxation they have to bear. 

The Nihilist propagandists think—and the idea seems very re- 
markable—that this childish and ignorant confidence in the Czar will 
not be able to stand much longer the strain of the increasing diffi- 
culties of the rural situation. The propagandists make it their 
business to keep alive the idea of the black division in the hearts of’ 
the moujiks, and make use of every successive disappointment at its 
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continued delay as an instrument of alienating the affections of 
the people from the throne. A peasantry are very slow to throw 
over old sentiments, and will suffer long before breaking with the 
past, but they take a sure grip of their owninterest, and they will turn 
sometimes very decisively and very gregariously to new deliverers. 
The Russian peasants see themselves settled on plots of ground too 
small to work with profit, and overburdened with taxes; they have 
to pay sixty per cent. of all their earnings in dues of all kinds on 
their land; and they cast their eyes abroad and see two-thirds of 
the country still unpossessed by the people, one-half still owned by 
the State, and one-sixth by the greater landowners ; and with the 
ecommunistic ideas in which they have been nursed, they feel that 
it is time for a new division of the greater order to take place. A 
gigantic ‘crofter question is impending, and this agrarian agita- 
tion for more land is likely enough to make Nihilism a more 
formidable thing in the future than it has been in the past. 
Hitherto it has taken little hold of the peasantry. At first it was 
a movement of educated young Russia merely, and might be 
counted with the ordinary intellectual excesses of youth. It only 
became a serious political force after the Emancipation Act. For 
reasons which there is no room to enter upon here, the landed 
classes were largely impoverished by the new legislation, and the 
impoverished families were filled with the bitterest and most violent 
hatred of the Government. Their members were to be found 
everywhere, at the universities, in the army, in the Government 


.offices, and everywhere steeped in resentment and discontent. They 


became zealous recruits of Nihilism, and converted it into active 


conspiracy and revolution. But it was still a movement of the 


upper classes, and in spite of immense exertions it has remained 
so. The situation, however, is rapidly changing, and with the rise 
—so remarkable in many ways—of a numerous rural proletariat in 
the country that was supposed to enjoy special protection against 
it, with the growing distress and discontent of the peasantry, with 
the louder and more persistent cries for the black division, which 
their hereditary conception of agrarian justice suggests to them as 


the only solution of their troubles, who will say what to-morrow 
may bring forth ? 
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A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER IN THE ReIGN oF CuHarzes II. 


Txoucu England, as seen by foreigners, does not open up so wide 
a field of literature as the travels of our countrymen abroad pre- 
sent to us, from the time of the Crusades to the present day the 
English have been the best known strangers on the Continent ; 
and they continue to be the most welcome, perhaps because they 
spend more, though they often see less than any other travellers. 
A natural result of this taste is the wealth of books in the English 
language recording the impressions produced in the minds of our 
countrymen in foreign lands, from the days of Sir John Mandeville 
(who wandered for four and thirty years in the most distant parts 
of the earth), to the latest experiences of a personally-conducted 
tourist absent from his native land for a brief six weeks. 

On the other hand (with the exception of such well-known works 
as The Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
visited England in 1669, and whose diary has been translated), 
original books of travel by French, German, or Italian writers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are comparatively 
scarce. 

Amongst such hitherto untranslated travels is the visit of a 
certain Monsieur de Monconys to these shores in the year 1668, 
described in a scarce quarto volume published at Lyons in 1676, 
and republished, with additions, at Paris some few years later. 
Let us follow the intelligent foreigner from the time of his 
embarkation at Calais, till his return home, a few months later,.a 
wiser and a poorer man. 

It should first be mentioned that Monconys accompanied the 
young Duke de Chevreuse, ostensibly as tutor and travelling com- 
panion, but not improbably the Duke was entrusted with a diplo- 
matic mission to the English Court, the exact objects of which do 
not, however, transpire ; possibly from the fact of their not having 
been communicated by the principal to his subordinate. 
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Arrived at Calais about the middle of the month of May, 1663, 
Monconys writes: ‘‘ Nous sejournasmes attendant le Paquebot qui 
est une petite barque pontée, que passe et repasse de Calais a 
Douvre deux fois la semaine, pour porter les lettres des marchans, 
et qui prend cing chelins pour le passage de chaque personne.” 

Here, then, is precise information as to the means of communica- 
tion between England and France in times of peace during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century; and the price demanded 
per head for passage-money, which can scarcely be considered 
exorbitant, seeing that for five shillings apiece these distinguished 
strangers were tossed upon the deep from ‘‘deux heures aprés 
midy,” till ‘“ entre huit et neuf du soir.” It must be remembered, 
also, that two centuries later, and with the aid of steam ‘‘ paque- 
bots,” the time occupied in crossing the Channel is frequently two, 
and not seldom three hours. 

Once at Dover, considerable difficulty was experienced by Mon- 
conys and the Duke in landing, for he says: ‘‘ Nous arrivasmes en 
ce lieu que la marée estoit encore basse, et fusmes obligés de 
mettre pied a terre sur de grandes roches plattes, qui sont au 
commencement du port, et qui le rendent fort perilleux. Elles 
nous donnerent beaucoup de peine & marcher, mais encore 
d’avantage les petits cailloux pointus dont tout Dowvre est pavé, 
que nous traversasmes presque tout, avant que d’arriver 4 nostre 
logis, que estoit 4 un des bouts, nous estant debarqués 4 |’autre.” 
These words will doubtless recall many an unpleasant personal ex- 
perience of landing here at low tide, even though one is happily no 
longer compelled to clamber from rock to rock before reaching the 
shelter of the ‘‘ Lord Warden,” or other “logis.” 

We thread again the pebbly slums of Dover with Monconys and 
the Duke de Chevreuse, who were detained here the next day, ‘a 
cause que les Anglois ne font aucun travail le Dimanche, n’y ne 
voyagent pas, et qu’on les eut scandalisez, quand mesme on eut pu 
avoir des chevaux.” Finding time hang heavy on their hands, 
owing to the unwonted quiet of the English Sunday, they were 
compelled to ‘‘ promener sur le port,” and it is gratifying to find 
that they had the good taste to admire the noble castle, ‘‘ basti a 
Vantique” (whatever that may mean), “qui est sur le haut de la 
montagne a l’autre extremité de la ville, du costé du nord.” 

The next day they shook the dust of Dover off their feet between 
6 and 7 o’clock in the morning, having, it is to be hoped, not 
omitted to pay the reckoning at their “ logis,” and journeyed fifteen 
miles ‘pour laquelle ou paye 5 chelins par: cheval” to “‘ Can- 
torberi,” more easily recognizable as the ‘“‘ premier Archevesché 
d’ Angleterre.” 

Here, strange to say, they appear to have found the then Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury in residence (William Juxon, the successor to 
Laud, after the see had remained vacant sixteen years), and having 
inspected the ‘‘ grande Eglise,” they hurried on through the hop- 
gardens of Kent, vid Sittingbourne to Rochester, “ou il y a 
un assez beau pont sur la Riviére de Midouay, qu’on passe pour 
aller 4 Gravesinde.” Here they again trusted themselves on the 
treacherous element, this time in ‘‘ une barque ou petit caic couvert 
fort proprement, avec six bons matelots qui attendoient M. le 
Duce depuis deux jours.” 

‘It falls pleasantly on English ears to hear that they were filled 
with admiration at “la largeur de la Tamise,” and, “‘ une des 
maisons de plaisance du Roy nommée Grenuche,” which, as our 
guide is good enough to add, ‘le Roy commence a faire rebastir 
et l'on desmolit ce ce qu’il y avait de vieux,” may be more easily 
identified under its modern name of Greenwich Hospital. 
**Ayant la Riviere au devant et la veiie de Londres a sa gauche.” 
The first view of London from the river made a real impression on 
the travellers, for we read: ‘‘ Veritablement la longueur est incroy- 
able.’ The more remarkable houses on the banks of the Thames 
Monconys appears tu have had pointed out to him by the boat- 
men, though, from his phonetic spelling of their several names, it 
is doubtful whether he had ever heard, much less read, of any one 
among them till now. ‘Les principales sont Pembroc qui est 
de pierre, mais qui semble plutost une bastille qu’une maison : 
Sommerset, ou loge la Reyne Mére, qu'elle fait rebastir 4 present 
pour la rendre un peu plus agreable: celle de Boukinquan qu’un 
assez beau portail de pierre de taille fait paroistre plus que les 
autres’’ (the old water-gate of the Duke of Buckingham’s house, 
remains to this day, stranded and forgotten behind the Embank- 
ment gardens), ‘et Nortombelland, qui est de brique, mais plus 
grand et plus exhaussée que les autres, composée d’un grand corps 
de logis quarré, accompagné de quatre petites tours, une a chaque 
coin de Bastiment qu’elles flanquent,” a very good description of 
a house which all but the very young generation of Londoners will 
recollect ; the site of which is occupied at the present day by 
hotels, clubs, and other buildings so gigantic, that, could he see 
them now, Monconys would indeed be justified in saying “la 
longueur est incroyable.” Next he tells of ‘‘ Owital (Whitehall) 
Palais du Roy, qui est presque la fin de la ville [it certainly is not 
now] quoy qu'il fait d’une assez grande estendie, ne paroist pas 
plus que les autres, et paroistrait mesme encore moins, sans une 
grande salle, ou Pavillon quarré qui s’esleve au milieu du reste 
du bastiment, bas et de brique, sans aucune architecture, ce qui 
rend celle du Pavillon plus considerable, quoyque de soy elle le 
deut estre, tant 4 cause qu’il est d’un double ordre composite, l’un 
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sur l’autre, meslé de colomnes, et de pilastres qui ne s’accordent 
pas mal contre les faces du bastiment, comme aussi par la belle 
pierre dont il est basti, qui resemble fort au marbre.” 

The Portland stone of which the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, is 
built, certainly resists the smoke and murky atmosphere of London 
so well in our own times as to justify one in likening it to white 
marble, a resemblance which must have been more marked at the 
time of Monconys’ visit, though even then the nuisance of the 
ever-increasing fumes had led the King to entrust to Evelyn, after 
reading his pamphlet entitled Fumifugium, the care of drafting a 
Bill to be laid before Parliament, wherein expedients were pro- 
posed with a view to effecting some improvement in the atmo- 
spheric conditions of the metropolis. The Duke de Chevreuse and 
his suite do not seem to have come even yet to the end of their 
journey up the waterway of the Great City, but pressing on in their 
‘“‘caic,” it is not till ‘“‘ Owest-Minster” is reached that they once 
more take to the dry ground. 

Westminster is said to be then the “dernier bastiment con- 
siderable, qui estoit autre fois un Monastere dans lequel les Roys 
sont enterrez et ot le Parlement s’assemble presentement. Ilya 
une assez belle place au devant [Palace Yard is here almost cer- 
tainly indicated, as ambassadors were usually lodged in this 
immediate neighbourhood, especially in Duke Street, Westminster], 
au fond de laquelle M. le Duce alla loger, 4 cing pieces par semaine 
ou 100 chelins, dans la maison que M. Bruneti luy avait loiiée, et 
ou le Roy loge les Ambassadeurs extraordinaires les trois premiers 
jours qu’ils arrivent, et ow il les défraie.”’ 

The aspect of Palace Yard at the time of the Duke’s visit differed 
in no material degree from the time when Hollar drew his 
admirable views of Westminster in 1647, impressions of which, in 
an uncut state, are daily becoming of increasing scarcity. The 
principal feature of the open space before the north entrance of 
Westminster Hall was a stone clock-tower, dating from the 
fourteenth century, containing the predecessor of Big Ben, the 
well-known Great Tom of Westminster. 

This bell was presented by William III. to the Dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s, and was recast to make what was the great 
bell of the Cathedral till the advent of great Paul a few years 
since. Hollar’s view of Palace Yard shows also a curious foun- 
tain, or conduit, with cellarage beneath, occupying the identical 
site of the modern Cabman’s Shelter, erected by the generosity of 
members of both Houses of Parliament in 1877. This conduit, 
like the Clock Tower, dated from very early times, and it is 
mentioned in an inventory of the reign of King Edward III. 

Numerous hackney coaches are represented by Hollar as standing 
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in the open yard, and if their drivers could not refresh themselves 
on club principles at a cabman’s shelter, the numerous taverns sur- 
rounding the Parliament buildings, some nestling under the very 
doors of Westminster Hall itself, doubtless answered the same 
purpose. At the same time the mean ale-house called “‘ Hell”’ is 
said to have been chiefly frequented by lawyers. Its rival 
“Heaven,” alluded to by Ben Jonson, Pepys, and others, was 
pulled down in 1732 by William Kent (the architect of the Horse 
Guards), to build additional committee-rooms for the House of 
Commons, when, there is reason to fear, much of the ancient 
masonry of the palace was destroyed, although some escaped only 
to fall by the utilitarian hand of Sir John Soane, on the erec- 
tion, early in the present century, of the law courts associated 
with his name. These in their turn have disappeared, and in 
their place is arising a new cloister, which, if it does not fulfil all 
the expectations already formed of it, will serve the all-important 
purpose of supporting the external wall of Westminster Hall, and 
harmonise in some degree alike with the noble simplicity of that 
ancient fabric and the more pretentious gothic of Sir Charles 
Barry. 

Returning to Monconys. On his first arrival in town, the ob- 
servant foreigner at once notes the use made at this time of the 
waterway by all classes, in preference to walking or driving; for 
when alluding to the ‘‘ petits bateaux ou gondoles”’ used by the 
Thames watermen, with the convenience of which he was much 
struck, the journal says, ‘“‘ On les nommejOrses quand ils ont deux 
hommes, et Scolar quand ils n’en qu’un. Le prix des Orses est 
d’un demy chelin, quelque chemin qu’on fasse despuis le pont jus- 
ques a Ouest-Minster; d’un Scolar, 3 sols. On se met dans ces 
bateaux pour aller ou l’on a a faire; car la ville est si longue, et le 
pavé si mauvais qu’il seroit impossible d’y aller a pied.” These 
rather distorted forms of our terms “oars” and “sculls” are 
somewhat confusing, if taken apart from the context. 

No sooner was the Duke established in London, than his guide 
established relations with all the celebrities to whom he had letters 
of introduction. ‘“‘ Le 15 [May] je fus en bateau chercher 4 Aron- 
delots [Arundei House is here meant, a stronghold of the Catholic 
party, and in close proximity to Somerset House, then the palace 
of the Queen-Mother, Henrietta Maria], M. le Milor, et Abbé 
d’Aubigny, qui estoit 4 son logement de 8. Gemes, ou je le fus 
trouver pour lui faire compliment, de la part de M. de Chevreuse, 
et luy rendre la lettre de M. de Luines qu’il receut fort civile- 
ment.” Visits were returned with promptitude in these days, for 
in the very next line we read that D’Aubigny “ vint voir M. le Duc 
lapresdinée.” Lord d’Aubigny was High Almoner to the Queen, 
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and is described by Evelyn as being ‘‘a person of good sense, but 
wholly abandoned to ease and effeminacy.” 

Having secured the introduction of the young Duke to the court 
party by means of d’Aubigny, Monconys bethought himself of 
the advantages which would accrue to him personally, during his 
stay in England, by forming the acquaintance, without loss of 
time, of such literary and scientific men as he could gain access to. 
Scouring the city from the Exchange to St. James’s Park, where 
he found time to admire the recently formed ‘‘ beau canal qui a 
un rang d’arbres de chaque costé nouvellement plantées,” and 
back again to St. Paul’s Churchyard and ‘‘ Longenker” [Long- 
acre], he contrived to present his credentials to many men dis- 
tinguished in the world of letters and of fashion, and only in one 
instance does he seem to have failed to find the object of his visit 
at the first attempt, where he writes—‘‘ L’apresdinée je fus chez 
Monsieur de Cominges, Ambassadeur de France, pour lui faire com 
pliment de la part de Monsieur le Duc, mais il n’y estoit pas.” 

Even so indefatigable a sight-seer must occasionally have had 
recourse to wheels in preference to walking, for, speaking of the 
‘‘ carrosses de lowage ’” which he found, “‘ touts vilains et rudes,”’ 
he complains that ‘‘ pour lesquels on paye un chelin et demy pour 
la premiere heure, et un chelin pour les autres heures ; mais quand 
vous ne feriez que traverser une rue, il faut donner un chelin” ; 
and, in words which lead one to suppose that foreigners were thus 
early considered as fair game for extortion, and the natural prey 
of our countrymen, he adds, almost pathetically, at the end of an 
interesting account of one of his first experiences of watermen’s 
charges, ‘‘ Mais si tost que vous estes sorti du bateau, le voyage est 
achevé, et si vous y rentriez pour retourner a l’instant, c’est un 
autre voyage.”” Have we changed so very much since these lines 
were written, and is not the betrayal of ignorance of the English 
language and customary English prices even now the certain 
signal for overcharging the hapless stranger in our midst ? 

On the’next day (May 16th) Monconys visited St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, then in a very ruinous state, “la tour toute descouverte, a la 
nef en quelques endroits,” and he was informed that ‘‘ Cromvel en 
avait fait des corps de gardes et des escuiries.” A project was on 
foot to restore the old building, but before anything had been done 
in this direction the whole was destroyed in the Fire of London. 

The daring flames peep’d in and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire : 


But since it was profan’d by civil war, 
Heaven thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. 


Disappointed with his visit to old St. Paul’s, Monconys next visited 
Westminster Abbey, and spent a long time amongst the tombs of 
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the kings, then very ill-kept and dishonoured, which may partly 
account for his contrasting the monuments unfavourably with those 
in St. Denis. 

Some inconvenience now began to be felt by the Duke and his 
suite owing to the non-arrival of their luggage from Dover, and 
one of their number was sent back there ‘‘ faire venir nos hardes, 
qu’on avait retentes 4 la Douane.” Singularly enough, a very 
similar mishap befel the Grand Duke Cosmo on his visit to London 
a few years later, when we read that he could not go out of doors 
till the third day after his arrival in London, for want of suitable 
clothing! Walking through the park at St. James’s, under the 
welcome shade of the “ ormes et tilleuls’’ which fringed the water, 
Monconys accompanies the Duke on a second visit to the Abbey in 
the cool of the evening, when he appears to have made a more 
careful examination of the venerable building, and presumably the 
more interesting features were pointed out to the Duke by a guide, 
for on being shown the coronation chair, brought by Edward I. 
from Scone, they were gravely assured (as was Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley some fifty years later, on the authority of Addison) that “la 
grosse pierre sous la chaise estait celle qui serait de chevet a Jacob, 
lors qu’il vit les anges qui montaient et descendaient du ciel par 
une Eschelle.” Sir Roger, it will be remembered, on being asked 
to believe this story, replied by asking his guide what authority he 
had for saying that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ! 

The unprotected state of the national monuments in the Abbey 
continued till a very much later (it might almost be said till a 
recent) date; the doors were not even closed at night, and the 
sacred building was often used as a dormitory by the homeless. 
On being shown the headless effigy of Henry V. (which suffered 
this mutilation from the fact of the head having been of solid 
silver), Sir Roger is made to attribute the loss to the thieving 
propensities of some Whig, and advises the guide “ to lock up his 
kings better.” 

From the Abbey let us cross the river, ‘‘ dans un Bot,” to the 
other side of the Thames, whither, from grave to gay, the pleasure- 
seekers went ‘‘ voir deux jardins, ou tout le monde se peut aller 
promener, et faire collation dans des Cabarets qui y sont, ou dans 
les Cabarets du jardin.” These were Springer Gerden—not the 
older Spring Gardens at Charing Cross, the situation of which is 
familiar to us all, and of which the remains linger at the present 
day in the bodies of one or two attenuated cows (though even 
these are said to be doomed to extinction), a few bottles of unwhole- 
some sweetmeats and doubtful mineral waters, not, it is to be 
hoped, drawn from the original spring and manufactured on the 
spot—but a place of equally fashionable resort after the Restora- 
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tion, near Lambeth, afterwards called Vauxhall Gardens, and the 
site of which is now occupied by the palatial station of the London 
and South Western Railway which bears that name. 

Though not exactly a flowery spot in the nineteenth century, the 
Spring Garden, when Monconys saw it, was hedged round with 
‘“‘ oroselliers framboisiers rosiers et d’autres arbrisseaux, comme 
aussi d’herbages et de legumes, comme pois, feves, asperges, fraises, 
etc.” All the paths were ‘‘ bordées ou des jonquilles, ou de geroflées, 
ou de lis.” The ‘‘ beauté des allées de gazon et la politesse de 
celles qui sont sablées”’ could not have failed to excite the admira- 
tion of the visitors. English lawns are at once the envy and the 
wonder of foreigners in all ages, and the trim appearance of an 
English grass-plot (the word “ politesse”’ is here employed in its 
original sense of “ smoothness,” before it acquired its present 
meaning of “good manners”) is a constant source of emulation 
among French gardeners. To corroborate Monconys once more by 
Addison, in No. 883 of the Spectator will be found an entertaining 
account of Sir Roger de Coverley’s visit to Vauxhall, when he was 
more pleased with the ‘“‘ fragrancy of the walks and bowers, with 
the choirs of birds that sung upon the trees,” than with the com- 
pany he met there. The old knight concluded his walk with a 
*‘ glass of Burton ale and a slice of hung beef.” For the quaintly 
humorous piece of advice which he administered to the proprie- 
tress of the garden, on leaving, as to the conduct of her business, it 
will be better to refer to the last words of this particular number 
of the Spectator, than to have them reproduced on the present 
occasion. Passing over the events of the next few days, which, 
although full of interest, it is not possible to allude to at any 
length within the narrow limits of the present article, we are 
pleased to find that the anxiously awaited messenger, “‘ revint de 
Douvre avec nos hardes,” only just in time it would seem, as the 
Duke de Chevreuse had been invited to Whitehall, to be presented 
to the King by the French Ambassador. 

Attired in their best, the Duke and Monconys had audience of 
Charles II., who received the distinguished stranger with great 
cordiality, as also it would have pleased his Royal Consort to have 
done, had it not been for the slight drawback that she was only 
able to ‘‘ parler avec les levres,” as Monconys candidly admits that 
‘nous n’entendions pas l’Anglais, n’y elle le Francais, du moins le 
feignit-elle de la sorte; car l’on nous asseura despuis qu’elle 
lentend.” 

It has generally been supposed that Catherine of Braganza had 
nothing to recommend her but her dowry (the worst of all recom- 
mendations when it is the sole one), but we are told that she had 
**]’ceil fort beau et le ris agreable,” and that in spite of a very bad 
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set of teeth, so “‘ mal rangées” as to completely disfigure the 
mouth, ‘“‘elle s’estudie si bien 4 la composer, qu’el n’y parait 
guieres,” which proves her to have been cleverer than most of her 
sex who labour under similar disadvantages. 

While this interview in dumb show was in progress, the King 
was occupied in touching for the evil, a practice too well known 
to be described in detail, though one of the lords in waiting took 
the opportunity to impose on the credulity of Monconys, by relating 
a case which had come under his own observation, of a sufferer, 
who, after having experienced the blessings of this faith-healing, 
had the misfortune to lose his ‘‘ Angelot” (the piece of gold given 
by the King to be worn constantly about the person), when he 
“‘reprit incontinent le mal.” 

The young Duke followed up his introduction to Whitehall by 
visiting Henrietta Maria at Somerset House (she is supposed by 
many to have been secretly married at this time to Harry Jermyn, 
Ear! of St. Albans, a faithful adherent of the royal catse throughout 
the Civil Wars, and the companion of the queen mother in exile) ; 
and after an enforced day of rest on a Sunday, when there were 
neither “‘ coches de loiiage dans les ries, n’y bateaux sur la riviére,”’ 
the Duke of York was pleased to receive the travellers at St. 
James’s, where we gather from the diary that James was better 
housed than his brother at Whitehall. The Duchess of York they 
found seated in a room upholstered with gilt leather, before a 
fire-place adorned with solid silver andirons, the walls being 
covered with the choicest works of the old masters. Unfortunately, 
the picture of the Duchess herself, as presented by Monconys, is 
not in harmony with the beauty of the frame, for he says: ‘‘ La 
Duchesse est fort laide, la bouche extraordinairement fendiie, and 
les yeux fort éraillez.” As he goes on to say that Clarendon’s 
daughter insisted on keeping her own mother standing while she 
reclined in an easy-chair, it is not surprising that he was glad to 
exchange the formalities of a visit to this ‘ cloven-mouthed ” and 
blear-eyed lady for the attractions of an aviary, which James 
desired to show his guests in the adjoining garden. 

On the 22nd of May, after dining at Lord St. Albans’ house, in 
St. James’ Square, the Duke de Chevreuse and Monconys paid 
their first visit to a London theatre. In all probability the house 
they went to was the New Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, then only 
recently built, the first performance having taken place so lately 
as the 8th day of the previous month, when The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant, of Beaumont and Fletcher (or possibly the work of Fletcher, 
unaided, in this case, by his usual collaborateur), was performed 
by Killigrew’s Company, styling themselves ‘‘ the King’s Servants.” 
But, with an apathy which is a prominent characteristic of thea- 
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trical audiences in every age, Monconys altogether omits to 
mention what play was being performed on the night of his visit. 
He was so impressed with the building itself—‘‘ Le plus propre et 
le plus beau que j’aye jamais vu, tout tapissé par le bas de bayette 
verte ; aussi bien que toutes les loges qui en sont tapissées avec 
des bandes de cuir doré,” and so much occupied in looking at the 
King, who was in one of the boxes with ‘‘Madame de Castel- 
mene, qu’y vint trouver le Roy,” that the doings on the stage 
came in for no share of his attention. Pepys, who had visited 
the New Theatre Royal on the 8th May, tells us how “ the house 
is made with extraordinary good contrivance, and yet hath some 
faults, as the narrowness of the passages in and out of the pitt, 
and the distance from the stage to the boxes, which, I am con- 
fident, cannot hear,” so that Monconys is supplied with an 
excellent excuse for having allowed his mind to wander and his 
eyes to be diverted from the performance to the audience. 

Writing a few months later, a similar scene between the King 
and the same lady is recorded by Pepys, in his gossiping style: 
** Mr. Pierce tells me how the King, coming to his theatre to see 
‘The Indian Queene,’ my Lady Castlemaine was in the next box 
before he came ; and leaning over other ladies awhile to whisper 
with the King, she rose out of the box and went into the King’s, 
and set herself on the King’s right hand, between the King and 
the Duke of York, which, he swears, put the King himself, as well 
as everybody else, out of countenance.” 

Reading these two passages simultaneously, it will be readily 
seen that the spirit of slander and the eagerness to spread the 
breath of scandal are equally perceptible in the writings of both 
English and French diarists. 

Amongst the plays known to have been performed at one or 
other house in May and June 1663, are T'he Slighted Maid and 
the Stepmother, by Sir Robert Stapleton ; Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife, by J. Fletcher; and Shirley’s Love in a Maze. In the 
summer of this same year, a second company, the Duke of York’s, 
under the direction of Davenant, gave occasional performances at 
the theatre in Portugal Row, on the south side of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; and, just as Killigrew’s company may be said to have 
been the ancestors of the players who are identified with the four 
successive houses occupying the site of the present Drury Lane 
Theatre, so Davenant’s company, after wandering from Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields to Dorset Gardens, and finally to the new house built 
by Rich in Covent Garden in 1732, may be said to represent the 
younger line of the patent houses; the present Covent Garden 


' Theatre (the third occupying that site) being justly entitled to 
trace its descent from the Duke’s company, who competed for 
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public patronage with His Majesty’s Servants under Killigrew in 
the early days of the Restoration. 

Each has been twice destroyed by fire, Drury Lane in 1672 and 
1809 ; Covent Garden in 1808 and 1856; but as the second Drury 
Lane Theatre (the work of Wren) was not burnt, but pulled down 
in 1791, to be replaced by a much larger building, the older of the 
two establishments may claim to have enjoyed the greater immu- 
nity from this terrible scourge. 

The credit of the introduction of native actresses to the London 
stage has been claimed for both Killigrew and Davenant. Certain, 
however, it is, that the innovation was exceedingly distasteful to 
English audiences so long accustomed to see women’s characters 
entrusted to boy actors. The appearance of a French company in 
London with women among them called forth the strongest expres- 
sions of disapproval, and one Puritanical writer says: ‘“‘Glad am I 
to say they were hissed, hooted, and pippin-pelted from the stage, 
so that I do not think they will soon be ready to try the same 
again.” It was not till 1661 that Davenant employed Mrs. 
Davenport (so well known by reason of her sham marriage with 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford) to act the part of Roxalana in the 
Siege of Ithodes. 

Amongst the literary and scientific men with whom Monconys 
associated during his stay here were Henry Oldenburg, first 
Secretary to the Royal Society, who was lodging at the time “ au 
Vieux Mail,’ where our indefatigable traveller sought him out on 
the day after his arrival in London. Like Monconys himself, 
Oldenburg had been employed as tutor to young noblemen com- 
pleting their education, and a correspondence of tastes and a 
leaning towards similar scientific objects probably materially 
assisted the foreigner in making the acquaintance of (amongst 
others) Robert Boyle, afterwards President of the Royal Society, 
who was himself the intimate friend and associate of Aubrey, 
Locke, and Evelyn. 

Thus while the young Duke de Chevreuse was enjoying the more 
fleeting pleasures of the town, which the King was able to introduce 
him to (we read of them going out hunting at 4.m., and, after 
dining at mid-day, visiting the theatre at 3 in the afternoon, to 
finish the day with dancing at Whitehall, when the Queen gave 
“un petit bal qui dura jusqu’a minuit”’), the more frugal mind 
of Monconys was fully occupied in conducting experiments with 
*‘ lJarmes de verre ’’ and other scientific playthings in the laboratories 
of Oldenburg and Boyle, or in discussing philosophy with the author 
of the Leviathan, ‘‘M. Obs’? (Hobbes) the free-thinker. Indeed, 
save for an occasional visit to one or other of the theatres, when 
he was in attendance on the Duke, Monconys seems to have 
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held aloof during his stay from indulging in the frivolities of 
London; and on one occasion finding himself in the notoriously 
disreputable quarter of the town called ‘‘ Whetstone Park,” he is 
careful to explain to posterity that the disagreeable people whom 
he encountered there ‘‘ne me dirent rien, jugeant bien que je 
n’estois pas de leur gibier.”” The district between Holborn and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields bearing this name, is frequently alluded to 
by those plain-spoken writers, Wycherley and Shadwell, in 
describing the manners and follies of the age. Although brought 
in contact with most of the leading members of King Charles 
Il.’s easy-going entourage, a single reference to the pages of 
the original will enable any reader who has the curiosity to see 
for himself the moral rectitude of the man of letters, when his. 
thirst for knowledge of the ways of England led him into a society 
where his sense of right and wrong was likely to be rudely 
assailed. 

Reviews and races were frequently held in ‘J parc’’ [Hyde 
Park] ; and, amongst other amusements, we read that ‘“ M. le Duc 
fut avec le Roy voir la course du valet du pied du Duc d’York, 
les combats d’homme a homme, et des chiens avec des ours.” 
The foot-races between the dependants of Royalty and the 
nobility were very popular; and Pepys mentions that in July, 
1663, a great foot-race was run on Banstead Downs, between 
Lee, the Duke of Richmond’s footman, and a tyler, a famous 
runner. On this occasion, though the King and the Duke of York 
** bet three or four to one upon the tyler’s head,” the footman was. 
returned the winner. 

Through the courtesy of Henry Oldenburg the meetings of the: 
Royal Society were thrown open to Monconys, who attended their 
deliberations on more than one occasion at Arundel House and at 
Gresham College; indeed, an unusual mark of favour was shown 
the distinguished stranger, when Lord Brouncker, the President, 
gave directions that their transactions should be communicated to. 
him in his native tongue, on Oldenburg’s acquainting the Society 
with Monconys’ ignorance of the English language. 

The last feature of interest it will be possible to notice on the 
present occasion is a visit to the House of Commons, where Mon- 
conys tells us he was on the 29th May (the anniversary of the 
King’s coronation). The House was then occupied with the com- 
paratively uneventful Session of 1663, when neither the popularity 
of the King or of Clarendon had as yet begun to wane. Charles, 
with a view to conciliate at one and the same time his Catholic 
and his Nonconformist subjects, had in the previous year issued 
his first Declaration of Indulgence, which was met by the House 
with an Address declaring on their part the necessity for the main- 
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tenance of the Act of Uniformity ; but it was not till the Sessions 
of 1664 and the following year that the Commons passed (doubtless 
at the instigation of Clarendon) the Conventicle Act and the Five 
Mile Act, both measures pressing heavily upon the Nonconformists. 
The youth of Parliament in 1668 (it was impossible to foresee that 
it would not be dissolved till seventeen years from the time of its 
being summoned in 1661) was another reason why the House of 
Commons should not thus early be showing the temper it did a few 
years later, when the Dutch War (so popular at the outset) had 
come to an inglorious termination with the peace of Breda; and 
when it entered upon the consideration of those home measures so 
distasteful alike to the King and his Court. 

The impressions produced on the minds of foreigners when 
visiting the seat of our legislature are always full of interest, and 
the aspect of the chamber itself, as seen by Monconys, deserves 
attention. ‘‘ Le lieu ot ils s’assemblent est une chambre medi- 
ocrement grande, environnée de six ou sept rangs de degrez couverts 
de sarge verte et disposez en amphitheatre, au milieu desquels il 
y a un preau, au fond duquel vis-a-vis de la porte est une grande 
chaise 4 bras, avec un dossier de meni sarge doré et ouvragé, haut 
de sept ou huit pieds, dans lequel s’asseoit le President, tournant 
le dos a la fenestre, et le visage 4 la porte. Au dessus de la porte, 
bien plus haut que les derniers degrez est une tribune, ou ily a 
encore trois ou quatre rangs de ces degrés; il ya place pour 500 
personnes: devant la chaise du President est un Bureau, ou sont 
les Greffiers, ou Secretaires.” 

The Speaker’s Chair was then filled by Sir Edward Turner, he 
having been elected to that high office on 8th May 1661, on which 
day the new Parliament first met. The “‘ Greffiers” were then 
Messrs. William Goldesbrough and Sharpe, they having apparently 
succeeded William Jessop and Ralph Darnall, Esqrs., who were 
unanimously chosen by the House to be its principal officers on 
the meeting of King Charles II.’s first Parliament, 25th April 
1660. 

The green hue of the benches of the Lower Chamber is preserved 
to the present day, but, as the observant foreigner did not enter the 
House of Lords during his stay in London, it must be left to 
conjecture whether the red tint of the seats and carpetings of the 
Upper House is derived from sources equally ancient. Monconys 
distinctly states that he visited Westminster before dinner, and 
that he met the Members coming out of the House at the con- 
clusion of the sitting; and, to the curious in such matters, it will 
present a striking contrast to the hours of meeting in recent 
Sessions, when it is stated that in the seventeenth century it was 
customary for the House to adjourn till the early hour of 8 a.m. 
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at its next meeting, little business being transacted, except on 
Committees, after the dinner-hour; and it was usual, when the 
House continued sitting in the afternoon, to put it to the vote 
whether candles should be brought in to enable it to prolong its 


deliberations. 


At Westminster Monconys and his patron first set foot in 
London ; at Westminster we will part from them, though much 
yet remains to be written of their experiences in this country. 
The interest of the plain facts recorded by this almost unknown 
writer is incontestable; would that they had first received critical 


attention at the hands of some English writer not equally 
unknown. 


Artuur Irwin DaseEnt. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Marriage of the Eldest Daughter of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales with the Earl of Fife, the Royal Grants Bill introduced into 
Parliament in consequence of it, and the debates and divisions 
in the House of Commons to which it gave rise constitute the 
most important domestic political events of the past month. The 
announcement of the betrothal of the Princess to a peer of distin- 
guished name, large means, and honoured character, was received 
by public opinion with all the prompt and generous sympathy it. 
might be expected to exhibit on such an occasion. But public 
opinion on all subjects, and most of all on the subject of a marriage 
of affection, is singularly devoid of statesmanlike temper and 
statesmanlike views ; and though it is well and fortunate that the: 
nuptials should be heartily welcomed and warmly rejoiced over by 
the country, that fact in itself affords no guarantee that the union 
is a wise one, from a political and constitutional point of view. 
We are not at all disposed to affirm that it is unwise. Only we 
have been greatly struck by the circumstance, which seems to have 
escaped the attention of those who have commented on the event, 
that a step of such importance can be taken, and perhaps has to 
be taken, without any serious deliberation concerning it having 
been previously held by any competent and impartial body of judges. 
We entertain the highest estimate of the sound judgment of the 
Queen ; and the political tact and insight of the Prince of Wales: 
are remarkable in the extreme. But, starting from the assump- 
tion that the marriage of a Princess who might, or whose children 
might, conceivably be called on to mount the Throne is necessarily 
a matter of State, and cannot be settled by those mere personal 
considerations which alone affect ordinary marriages, we feel it is. 
to be regretted that our Constitution affords no tribunal by which 
the question can be privately debated before being publicly decided 
on. That this is so, is doubtless nobody’s fault; but it affords. 
another evidence of the unsatisfactory character our. Constitution 
has gradually assumed. Unquestionably, among persons of the 
keenest loyalty and the most sober judgment, there exists diversity 
of opinion regarding the policy of marrying a daughter, and most 
of all the eldest.daughter of the Heir Apparent, toa subject. We 
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can only trust that, as is probable, the Princess may never be 
called on to perform other functions than those of a happy wife 
and a happy mother, in a private station. 

The demand made by the Government on the liberality of 
Parliament in the Royal Grants Bill certainly did not err on the 
side of extravagance. In our opinion, Ministers asked less than 
they might reasonably have asked; and even the moderate sum 
they named, they allowed to be reduced. We do not blame them 
for this; for it was undoubtedly better that there should be 
unanimity over £36,000 per annum than discord over £40,000. 
Unhappily, it soon appeared that unanimity is no longer possible 
amongst us, now that the so-called Liberal Party is in a condition 
of complete chaos and incoherence. Many handsome compliments 
have been paid to Mr. Gladstone for his speech against Mr. 
Labouchere’s Amendment, challenging the necessity of making 
any further provision for members of the Royal Family; and we 
are glad that Mr. Gladstone delivered himself of that discourse. 
But we must indeed have grown thankful for small mercies, when 
we so heartily congratulate ourselves because a man who has 
several times served the Crown in the highest offices of trust still 
treats the Sovereign and Monarchy with ordinary respect ; nor can 
we extol the right honourable gentleman because he has not yet 
brought himself to treat the Throne as ambiguously as he treats 
the Church and the Unity of the Realm. For our part we are far 
more disposed to dwell on the fact that as many as a hundred and 
sixteen Members of the House of Commons voted with Mr. 
Labouchere, or more than one half of the Liberal Party, if we 
exclude the Parnellites, who, for reasons of their own, voted in 
favour of the Grant. 

This, to us, is a matter of the utmost gravity. We may rejoice, 
if we will, over the manifest disintegration of the Party of which 
Mr. Gladstone is still the nominal head. But it is evident that, 
thanks to the disintegration in which it finds itself, a good portion 
of its members are disposed to accept strange leadership, and to 
travel along extraordinary and novel paths indeed. Of Mr. Morley 
and his Amendment it is hardly worth while to speak ; for he did 
not succeed in making its real cause and purport clear. All that 
is patent is that Mr. Morley suffers the Monarchy, not from choice, 
but from necessity. To the Parnellite vote on this occasion no 
value whatever can be attached. Mr. Parnell has told us, with the 
utmost frankness, that his votes and speeches are not intended 
to reveal his real mind, but to influence, and, if necessary, to 
mislead Parliament and public opinion, for the promotion of Irish 
Home Rule, in other words, of the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain. 
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That question is still before the nation, and continues to occupy 
a leading place in the speeches of public men. But there are 
excellent reasons for believing that it is losing its interest for the 
country at large; and there are not wanting symptoms to justify 
us in suspecting that, in Ireland itself, the agitation for Home 
Rule is beginning to subside. But so long as the demand is not 
withdrawn, its dangerous character must be exposed ; and it is 
wonderful how much freshness and vigour can still be imported 
into the treatment of it by such speakers as Mr. Balfour, whose 
discourse at Salisbury on the 25th of July was a marvel of force 
and pointed illustration. The elections that have been held during 
the past month have not afforded us much information as to the 
direction public opinion is taking. At Dover the Opposition 
allowed Mr. Wyndham a walk over, being evidently afraid to ask 
the views of that constituency. But in Marylebone they made a 
good fight, and considerably reduced the previous majority of the 
Government candidate. It seems to us that more attention will 
have to be paid to the Metropolitan Divisions if Conservatism is 
to hold its: ground there. They have no reasons that can be 
assigned for being discontented with the present Administration, 
yet their fidelity to it is by no means so striking as it once was. 

At one time it was thought that Parliament would this year be 
able to rise before the Twelfth of August; but that hope has now 
been abandoned. The three nights consumed in the discussion 
of the Royal Grants deprived the Government of much valuable 
time ; and unless there be an honest disposition on the part of 
all sections of the House to discuss the Estimates in a business- 
like spirit, the Session may drag on till the close of the month. 
In any case, it will have been a Session in which much good work 
has been done. The Government will unquestionably be in a 
stronger position when it ends than they were when it opened; 
and the Opposition is commensurately discouraged. Mr. Gladstone 
may affect to be indifferent to the patent discords of the Liberal 
Party, and pretend that such was always its condition. But it is 
impossible he should not know, and lament, the manifest insur- 
rection against his authority. 


The continued maintenance of peace alike in the East and in 
the West of Europe has discredited many prophecies and con- 
founded many speculations. Yet it cannot be denied that those 
who predicted the early outbreak of war during the last two years 
had all the omens on their side ; nor has the non-fulfilment of their 
anticipations been attended by any genuine subsidence in the 
anxiety of statesmen, in the general uneasiness of the public mind, 
or in the military and naval preparations to which all the Great 
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Powers have long dedicated themselves with emulous energy. 
During the coming autumn, the leading military States of the 
Continent will indulge in mimic warfare on a colossal scale, in 
order to test the efficiency of the murderous instruments they have 
forged for themselves. If peace is still preserved, there is no 
abatement of the distrust with which Austria and Germany view 
the attitude and policy of the Czar, and no diminution of the 
universal conviction that, underneath their pacific exterior and 
professions, the French people harbour a settled determination to 
recover their lost provinces. For the moment, however, as far as 
France is concerned, it is rather its domestic position than its 
external policy or warlike dreams that is attracting the attention 
of the world. In a short time, a General Election will take place ; 
and the issue before the people will be one of the utmost gravity 
and importance. The electors will in effect be invited to declare 
whether they desire the maintenance of the Republic, or its over- 
throw. The circumstance that General Boulanger continues to 
protest that he too is a Republican, and a devoted champion of 
Republican institutions, deceives no one. Utterly destitute of 
political as of moral principle, the very worst specimen of political 
adventurer, he finds supporters among Royalists and Imperialists, 
both of whom are bent on the destruction of the Republic, in the 
hope that some Government after their own heart may rise on its 
ruins. Doubtless, much can be urged against the legislative and 
administrative conduct of affairs by the Republican Party, since 
the overthrow of Marshal MacMahon. The Republic has been 
fortunate neither in its individual servants nor in its general policy. 
It has been wasteful of the public money; Cabinet has succeeded 
Cabinet at scandalously short intervals; and it has manifested 
in theological and religious questions a dangerous spirit of in- 
tolerance. But, as a set-off against all its shortcomings and 
blunders, it must be urged-that it has upheld public liberty, and 
that never before in the history of France have the people enjoyed 
so much freedom of thought, speech, and action. Perhaps it is 
this very liberty that endangers the maintenance of the Republic ; 
for its enemies have availed themselves of every opportunity 
factiously to perplex the Executive and involve the Legislature in 
discredit and odium. Before bringing its existence to a close, the 
Chamber of Deputies did all in its power to present obstacles to 
the. ambition of those who are compassing a fresh revolution. 
Having already abolished election by scrutin. de liste, it passed a 
law prohibiting multiple candidatures. The avowed object of this 
Measure was to prevent General Boulanger from being a candidate 
in more than one constituency ; and there can be no question that 
it has considerably circumscribed his powers of mischief. But it 
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has not done away with the possibility of the next Chamber con- 
taining a majority of Deputies nominally devoted to his person, 
and substantially pledged to overthrow the Parliamentary Republic. 
We have never thought, nor do we think now, that this will happen. 
But it is a contingency not to be lost sight of. Meanwhile the 
Government is doing everything in its power to make the electors 
understand what manner of man it is that poses before them as the 
saviour of society and the purifier of political corruption. That 
General Boulanger has conspired against the State cannot be 
doubted ; and the High Court of Justice constituted by the Senate 
will have no difficulty in making this apparent. But no amount of 
evidence on this score will injure the General in the eyes of those 
people who are themselves conspiring against the Republic, or 
indeed by that yet larger class who entertain for the Republic 
neither affection nor enthusiasm. But a far more damaging charge 
is brought against him. He is accused of peculation and misap- 
propriation of the public moneys, when Minister of War; it is 
obvious that if this accusation can be substantiated, it will alienate 
from him the support of all honest citizens, and leave him only 
the co-operation of those who, like himself, are merely hungering for 
the material fruits of power. Our own belief is that, weak as it 
may be, the Republic is stronger than General Boulanger, and that 
he will have to continue to play the réle of exile for a considerable 
time to come. 

When this point is settled, if it be settled, by the result of the 
General Election, the general situation in Europe will be sensibly 
modified. We can hardly doubt that the apparently pacific policy 
pursued by Prince Bismarck was adopted by him, in a certain 
degree, because of his belief that France would soon be diverted 
from all thought of foreign enterprises by internal strife, and that 
the spectacle of its renewed discords would more than ever 
indispose the Czar to trust to that country as an aliy. A France 
no longer threatened by domestic convulsion would be a France 
far more formidable to Germany and far more acceptable to 
Russia. But, in no case does Alexander III. appear disposed to 
renew intimate political relations with Germany. It is now said 
that he will visit Berlin on or about the 22nd of August. But, 
even should he do so, there will have been effected no substantial 
change in his determination never again to allow Russia to play 
‘he part of savage elephant between two tame ones, personified by 

ustria and Germany. With or without France, Russia adheres 

to its Eastern policy, which is absolutely incompatible with the 

interests of Austria, and therefore with the purposes of the Triple 

Alliance. So long, however, as Alexander III. abstains from vindica- 

ting this policy by arms, the unsettled condition of Servia, the 
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ambiguous position in Bulgaria, the disturbances in Crete or 
Armenia, may be viewed without grave alarm. All that can be 
done by the various Powers is to mark time and maintain their 
ground. We, too, are doing something of the kind in Egypt, 
where another advance on the part of the Dervishes has again 
compelled us to make special military arrangements for repelling 
them. As we write, everybody is expecting to hear of a decisive 
engagement, in which these brave but tiresome fanatics have once 
more been severely chastised. A record of the chief events of the 
month would not be complete without at least a brief reference to 
the various festivities and ceremonials made all over the country 
during the last few weeks for the diversion and instruction of the 
Shah of Persia. He will doubtless carry away with him a lively 
impression of our resources. But that will not liberate him from 
terror of Russia, which, in Persia as elsewhere, abandons none of 
its projects of extended sway. 


July 29th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Aeview is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Fiscal Federation. 
Reflections on the Annual Report of the Imperial Federation League, 1888-89. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe ‘* NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is now a good many years since the Federation idea took the 
form of an Imperial Federation League, under the guiding hand of the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster. From that time to this the cause of Federa- 
tion has been steadily gaining ground, and gradually forcing itself into 
public notice as a question that is fast coming within “the range of 
practical politics.” So much so, indeed, has this been the case that the 
Times wrote in its summary of 1888, ‘‘ Imperial Federation has become 
& popular doctrine ;” and additional evidence may be found in the 
number of speeches and articles, both in magazines and newspapers, 
of which this is the subject. Objection was, and is still, taken to the 
procedure of the League, in that it presented no precise programme, 
and advocated no definite policy, but relied on accomplishing its ends 
by stirring up patriotic sentiment among the people of the Mother 
country ; and perhaps confining themselves on the part of the members 
of the League to this indefiniteness was wise at first, because a great 
deal had to be taught and learnt as to the great value to us of our 
Colonial Empire, and also the absolute need of some sort of federa- 
tion for its preservation. Horace Walpole tells us a story of Lord 
Holland: asked one day by the Italian Minister to draft a constitution 
for Naples, Lord Holland, we are told, said ‘‘ You might as well ask me 
to build a tree.” No one expects the Imperial Federationists to do 
impossibilities, or to draft a scheme which should command the approval 
of our Colonies, but I do say that ‘‘ the old order changeth,” and that the 
time has come for the League—if it is to continue making its way into the 
hearts of the people of England as it undoubtedly has done during the 
last few years, if it is really to succeed in the object for which it was 
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formed—to place some definite policy before the country. If we cast a 
glance over to the other side of the Atlantic and let our eyes rest on 
the Dominion of Canada, and consider the events which have lately 
happened there, we may learn some very useful lessons, events which 
we may well apply to the rest of the Empire, as showing the vast 
importance that lies in the little word ‘‘ trade.” It is surely significant 
for us, who wish to try any means whereby we may strengthen the 
chain which binds the Empire together. Quite recently an agitation 
was set on foot in Canada in favour of a commercial union with the 
United States of America, an agitation which received but little atten- 
tion in this country compared with its immense importance in the unity 
of the Empire. Fortunately, owing in a great measure to the action of 
the Canadian branches of the League, and the loyal sentiment aroused 
by it, this agitation failed in its object, but, according to the report 
presented at the annual meeting of the League in London on May 28rd, 
‘it has left behind it a strong desire for a fiscal arrangement between 
the Dominion and the rest of the British Empire.” Surely we ought 
no longer to neglect this feeling, but, for reasons that I shall try to make 
plain before the conclusion of this letter, ought to foster and cultivate. 
Before however we leave the League in Canada, there is a point to which 
I wish to draw attention, namely, the popularity of it in that country. 
‘* The Imperial Federation League in Canada has made great advances 
both in numbers and importance. There are now eighteen established 
branches in the Dominion, from Halifax to Vancouver; its council 
includes two government ministers, twelve senators, and fifty members 
of the Dominion Parliament, and it is represented on the council of 
the League in London by thirty-five members of distinction. The work 
of this League is carried on with great energy and judgment; its influ- 
ence in the Dominion has been successfully exerted on more than one 
occasion in the interests of the unity of the Empire ” (Section 6 of the 
Report). It seems to me that this great success and popularity lies not 
only in the fact that its work is conducted with ‘ energy” and activity, 
but in that it places before its members a distinct policy—a definite 
means for procuring its ultimate desire. Look at the Primrose League ; 
why has it attained its present hold among us? Not so much, I think, 
for the excellence of the objects it has in view, as the distinct and 
definite means it uses to attain its ends, namely the election of a 
Conservative or Unionist candidate. 

On the other hand, we have the opinions of Lord Rosebery, the 
President of the League in England, and of Lord Knutsford, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, that any plan for federation must be 
proposed by the Colonies themselves. It is easy to understand Lord 
Rosebery’s objection to proposing a scheme of fiscal federation, since it 
would stultify his position of a Free Trader, fiscal federation having 
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formed an important plank in the Fair Trade League ever since 1881, 
when its programme was laid before us ; indeed, we can only account on 
this ground for the objection of nearly all, if not quite all, Englishmen 
who have taken a lead in the cause of Imperial Federation to offer any 
plan which may be connected with the disturbance of the present 
system, which we delude ourselves into thinking is Free Trade. But 
within the last few months, and more especially at the recent meeting 
of the Federation League, words have been used and events have 
occurred which I think justify one in believing that a considerable 
step forward has been made in the minds of those who up to now have 
engineered this movement. I say a step forward, because I am con- 
vinced, and have long been so, that fiscal federation is the only sure 
foundation on which we can ever build a safe and real unity; and, 
furthermore, I am firmly convinced that it is only on the lines of the 
National Fair Trade League that we may ever hope to establish a 
practical system of fiscal federation. 

It has been said, and I think truly, that an Englishman can best be 
reached by an appeal to his breeches pocket ; hence arises my conviction 
that fiscal federation, which means making our Colonial trade mutually 
advantageous, is the best if not the only basis of Imperial Unity. But 
some will object that you cannot ask our self-governing Colonies to give 
up their right to raise their revenues by means of import duties, in order 
to enter a zollverein or “‘ bund” with us who are a Free Trade nation ; 
yeu cannot expect it to be all “give” and no “take.” We do not 
expect anything of the kind, inasmuch as, to do so, we should expect in 
vain. But a system of give and take means reciprocity; and, said 
Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ reciprocity is dead.” Lord Beaconsfield meant, 
however, as is implied in the context of his speech, that we in consum- 
mating our mad passion for ‘“ free imports” had wilfully thrown away 
our bargaining power, and that ‘reciprocity is dead” for us simply 
because we had cast away the only weapon wherewith we might enforce 
fair treatment of our own goods in return for our treatment of foreigners. 
May we not regain that weapon to a certain degree? Have we Eng- 
lishmen the moral courage to say that we made a sad and suicidal 
mistake in throwing aside this bargaining power ? 

Let us turn to look at what has happened in this country that leads 
me to think that the ideas of Federationists are tending towards a 
system under which we may be able to treat our Colonial Empire pre- 
ferentially as regards trade relations. At a meeting held in London on 
March 26 of the eighty-four Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, the following important resolution was passed :— 
«That this Association expresses its sympathy with the objects of the 
Imperial Federation League, and that it is of opinion that, in the 
interests of the commerce of the United Kingdom, it is desirable to 
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strengthen in every way the bonds that unite Great Britain with her 
Colonies and Dependencies.” (Section 14 of the Report). 

Though the resolution itself was most important and significant, 
considering the body by which it was passed, some of the words used in 
support of it were important. It is reported by Imperial Federation (the 
journal of the League) that a certain Mr. James Bull, a delegate from 
the North Staffordshire Chamber, used the following words :—* There 
are dangerous separatist tendencies observable in Colonial politics. 
(No, no). This direction of events (continued Mr. Bull) could be 
changed by drawing closer the bonds of union between the Mother 
Country and her Colonies, by enlisting them in the ranks of defence, by 
giving them a voice in Imperial deliberations, and conceding them advan- 
tages over the rest of the universe in their commercial dealings with this 
country.” These were bold words, yet the report of the meeting does 
not speak of any expression of dissent from them, and they cannot fail 
to be of great encouragement to our Canadian friends, as also to all 
who desire to see a fiscal federation in this country. 

Turn again to the annual meeting of the League at which this report, 
which we are now noticing, was presented. It was quite natural that 
Lord Rosebery as an absolute believer in Free Trade, or the laisser-faire 
policy, should decline to offer any plan of a fiscal nature, but it shows 
that the idea of such a plan had evidently worked in his mind, for as 
an Imperial Federationist, he intimated he was willing to entertain 
proposals from the Colonies, even, I suppose, if they were of a fiscal 
character, and that Lord Rosebery should have gone as far as this is to 
my mind a matter for much congratulation. It was, however, equally 
natural, under the circumstances, that Lord Carnarvon should speak 
out in a straighter and more definite manner. Lord Carnarvon spoke 
as follows :—‘‘I said there were trade influences. There are many 
modes, degrees, and proportions in which federation may be accom- 
plished; but perhaps trade, the simplest and most natural, is also 
the most potent after all, for trade means that whereby men live, and 
therefore it is associated with their nearest and dearest interests. For 
myself I do not hesitate to say that I regret that in this vast self- 
contained Empire, where all things abound, we have never been able to 
agree upon any common fiscal system of trade. We have everything ; 
furs, spices, timber, minerals, the products of the tropics, or exports 
from ice-bound countries; in fact, we have all that is necessary for the 
prosperity, maintenance, the independence and self-sufficiency of a great 
Empire. And yet itis too true that practically the different parts of 
this Empire are, for trade purposes, nearly as much divided from each 
other as if they were foreigners and aliens. What is the result? It is 
that the foreigner steps in and takes what he can to the loss of the 
English manufacturer and workman.” 
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These are most significant words for a leading statesman like Lord 
Carnarvon to use, but still more significant was the language of the 
Times on the morrow of the meeting. That journal has often been 
accused of inconstancy towards certain political tenets, but for the past 
twenty-five years or so it has never wavered in its dogmatic devotion 
to Free Trade; a worship which has been as impatient of scepticism 
and as intolerant (and perhaps as foolish) as that of the Ephesians for 
their great goddess Diana. Quoth the leading article on May 24, 
‘‘ But, after all, the critical question is that of trade, and especially of 
fiscal relations. Lord Rosebery did not venture to deny, while Lord 
Carnarvon expressly acknowledged, that on this point the principles of 
the League had made little progress. The most hopeful sign, however, 
is the overtures made by the Government of the Canadian Dominion to 
the Governments of the Australian Colonies for a conference upon the | 
development of their trade relations and the advancement of their 
mutual interests, but it remains to be seen whether these negotiations 
will lead to any result. The truth is that there is a policy of Imperial 
Federation which would have a considerable chance of success if it were 
supported by the practically unanimous voice of the Colonies. Lord 
Carnarvon referred to the self-sufficingness of the Empire, commercially 
considered, which indeed far surpasses even the abundant and varied 
resources of the United States. If the Colonies were all agreed to levy 
no duties upon the natural products and the manufactured commodities 
either of the Mother Country, or of one another, they could approach 
the Imperial Parliament with an offer of closer political connection, of 
a common system of defence, and of Free Trade over a wider area than 
at present, open without restriction to British commerce subject to a 
moderate differential tariff against all countries outside this Imperial Customs 
Union. It is needless to say that even such proposals, of which at 
present there is no sign, would be violently opposed by many politicians 
at home, and probably by not a few Colonies. While, however, the. 
Colonies insist upon their right to tax the commerce of the Mother 
Country, as well as of each other, as heavily as that of foreign nations, 
an agreement on the basis of fiscal policy appears to be out of the 
question; and without such an agreement the Imperial Federation 
League, in spite of its excellent intentions and its zealous industry, is 
not likely to carry on its work far beyond the modest, though useful, 
measures for co-operation in defence that have recently been adopted.” 

No one will deny that this language of the Times is very different 
to that which it used some seven or eight years ago, when, long 
before the days of the Imperial Federation League, this scheme for 
securing federation of the Empire was first mooted by the Fair Traders 
and adopted as what is known as “the Colonial Policy of the Fair 
Trade League.” Though the Times of course would repudiate anything 
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connected with what Professor Thorold Rogers calls ‘ the Fair Trade 
heresy,” yet one cannot fail to see in these words a welcome, though 
tardy, recognition that popular opinion is being turned in the direction 
of that policy which is based on material interests and common sense. 
The objection that our Colonies would decline to entirely give up the 
right of revenue raising by import taxes is met by the Fair Trade 
policy proposing a system of preferential duties, and it is but a short 
step, as, indeed, is implied in the last sentence of the quotation I have 
made from the Times, to recognize the fact that practical, if not absolute, 
Free Trade within the Empire would result from the adoption of a system 
of preferential duties. May I refer to what was said by another paper on 
the morrow of the Imperial Federation League’s meeting? These are 
the words of the Daily Chronicle, a paper which possesses great influence 
among the working classes. ‘‘ Why should there not be absolute free 
trade between the various sections of the Empire, or some arrange- 
ment whereby special advantages should be enjoyed by British posses- 
sions in regard to British trade?” We find the reason in section 5 of 
the report we are considering; that report is as follows: ‘“‘ A return 
(C. 5, 869) moved for by Mr. Howard Vincent, a member of your 
Council, has shown that among the serious obstacles to trade reciprocity 
between any two countries of the Empire are those treaties between 
the United Kingdom and certain foreign countries which, ‘“ expressly 
preclude preferential fiscal treatment of British goods in the colonies 
and dependencies of the British Crown.” Does it not seem strange, to 
say the least of it, that this country should ever have agreed to such 
conditions ? Why should England, more than any other nation, thus 
allow her hands to be tied? Will the nation allow these trade limita- 
tions and restrictions to continue indefinitely for the advantage of our 
foreign rivals? I trust not; and the “signs of the times” lead me to 
think that the common sense of Englishmen will soon break down all 
obstacles to the closer union of, and greater freedom of trade relations 
between, the Mother Country and her Colonial Dependencies. Though 
the writer in the Times says there is at present no sign in favour of 
fiscal federation, I venture to think that these words of Mr. James Bull: 
at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in March, 
of Lord Carnarvon at the meeting of the Imperial Federation League 
in May, of the Times and the Daily Chronicle, do indicate most unmis- 
takably that public opinion here, as in Canada, is veering in that 
direction, and that the leaders of the Imperial Federation idea are at 
last beginning to see that the best means of securing their ends lies in 
the establishment of an Imperial “ bund” or Zolverein. 

What is the ‘‘ Colonial policy” of the Fair Trade League, and how 
will it help us ? Everyone knows that what may be termed the “ home”’ 
policy of the League is to put a duty which shall countervail taxation 
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at home on all manufactured articles, inclusive of food stuffs that 
compete with our internal industry, while one object of this duty would 
be to put English and foreign workmen on a level basis as regards 
competition ; but another object would be the enabling of us to use a 
preferential tariff in favour of our Colonial Empire. And what would 
this preferential tariff, if happily we attained to it, enable us to give 
or offer to the rest of the Empire’ in return for preferential treatment 
on their part? It has often been said that the great obstacle to 
anything of this kind lies in our dependence on foreign food supplies ; 
but it is here in our very weakest point that our strength lies; herein 
is our bargaining power, if only we have sufficient moral courage to 
recover it. By this system of duties we can, not only direct our stream 
of emigration and flow of capital from foreign countries where they 
‘become a force commercially hostile to us into our own Colonies, but 
also guide our enormous food custom, and thus become that self-con- 
tained and self-sufficing Empire spoken of by Lord Carnavon. 

It is an old patriotic axiom that trade follows the flag; surely then 
the converse is true that the flag follows the trade, and when the 
Governments of the Empire of Great Britain, Canada, and Australia 
become financially interested in maintaining trade communication, it 
is certain that the federal and political unity desired by the Imperial 
Federationist, the aspiration of every true Englishman, will follow. 

Diesy W. Caytey. 

Hovingham Hall, York, 

June 20th, 1889 


Food Supplies and International Law. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

With reference to the statement contained in the courteous letter 
of Sir Vincent Kenneth Barrington, published in the July number of 
the National Review ; although the point under discussion is not, I think, 
one which materially affects my argument, will you allow me to say 
that the authority for the assertion in question in my article (Food 
Supplies and International Law) is an account in the Times for July 
26th, 1875, by ‘‘ our own correspondent” of a letter written to the 
then de facto King of Spain, by the Illustrious Personage known as 
Don Carlos ? 

I was not aware that Spanish chivalry, in the sense of humanity to 
non-combatants, was ‘‘ proverbial.” At all events Spanish chivalry did 
not prevent Spanish ironclads from shelling undefended Carlist coast 
towns, and a priori I should not have supposed it would prevent Spanish 
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generals from gaining a distinct military advantage, by allowing bru- 
talities which might throw a non-combatant population on the scanty 
resources of those mountain districts which the Carlists so long and so 
gallantly defended. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Hersert Hares. 


’ Rome’s Demands as to University Education. 


To rue Eprrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The Roman prelates have again, at Maynooth, put forth their 
claims for what they call equality as to grants for university 
education. 

What does Rome claim; and what has any other religious body, 
that she should complain of her unequal position ? 

1. She wants the State to endow for her an university or a college, 
or colleges, of residence, in which all pupils shall be trained after the 
manner of Maynooth or Oscott. This, she says, would put her on an 
equality with other religious communions. 

2. Has any other religious communion such a privileged university or 
college that she should claim the same? Note, she would not be 
satisfied with any endowed university, or college of residence, open to 
all communions, in which she could teach her own alumni alone what she 
pleases, leaving her pupils of other communions at liberty to learn and 
believe as they please. This is exactly what Trinity College is, and, as 
far as I can understand, all the universities of England and Scotland. 

8. The plan which Rome desires is that on which Trinity College, 
Dublin, was formed, and all the colleges of the English universities, if 
not the Scotch also. Trinity College, Dublin, and, if I mistake not, 
the other British universities have given up their original constitutions ; 
and have opened all their emoluments, privileges and honours, to all 
communions alike, leaving their several pupils to learn religion from 
their various pastors. Thus all universities now stand; would Rome 
be satisfied with such a system? No. She calls it infidel and godless. 
She thus denounces us really because we will not try to convert pupils 
of her, or other, communions. 

4. She counts it a hardship that Trinity College, Dublin, originally 
founded to teach the reformed doctrines of the Irish Church, still retains 
a chapel and divinity professors for the training of youth of her own 
communion alone. I suppose she would have us give up all worship, 
and all teaching of our youth, that. she may justly be able to call us 
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nfidels. If she wants only to be on an equality with other universities, 
she must adopt a platform like theirs. 

5. If Rome gets a denominational university, why should not Trinity 
College, Dublin, become denominational again? And why should not 
Presbyterians and Methodists be similarly favoured? If Rome ground 
her claim on the majority being of her communion, I answer that, 
though the mob are mostly of her communion, so are not those who 
would make use of a university of residence. The majority of such 
persons are anti-Romish. First come members of the Irish Church, 
next Presbyterians, then Methodists and, last of all, Romanists. 

6. But if the majority of university-goers in Ireland were Romanists, 
which I deny, are not the majority of such persons in England mem- 
bers of the Church? And in Scotland are they not Presbyterians of 
some form? So long as the universities of the majorities of England 
and Scotland open their doors and their immunitiessto all, so long it is 
vain for Rome to pretend to a right to an endowed denominational 
university of residence for the benefit of the handful of her gentry or rich 
professional men, who are not one in a hundred of her gross population. 

7. In England the Romish Church has tried denominational] col- 
leges, and she has given them up. She prefers her alumni to be 
trained along with others, as is now the custom in all the British 
universities. 

8. England has pronounced so strongly against this backward move- 
ment of denominational education that Rome’s demands might be 
ignored but that it is stated, in at least one of our leading papers, that 
the question is before the Cabinet ; that it is patronized by an Irish ex- 
Chancellor, and that it is likely to be proposed by ministers next 
session. If this be so, there is not a moment to be lost. England 
threw away money enough on Maynooth. She thought she was 
endowing a college in which clergy would be safer than on the conti- 
nent. What amistake. The Douay and St. Omer’s priests were gentle- 
men and anti-revolutionists. The Maynooth men are the very opposite. 
Besides, England only meant to educate priests for her own Irish 
subjects. Now she trains men who teach Fenianism and revolution, 
not merely to Irishmen, but also to the English, the Americans, and all 
our colonists, wherever, in fact, the English language is spoken 
throughout the world. New Holland, New Zealand, Canada, and the 
Cape, wherever there are Irish settlers, there are Maynooth men to 
train them in enmity, not only to England’s faith, but also to England’s 
crown and laws. 

9. If Rome has an endowed University of Residence, all the children 
of the gentry, the professional men, the rich merchants, and sturdy 
farmers, who now study at Trinity College, Dublin, or the English 
universities, will be forced into it. Fathers may object, but mothers, 
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under priestly pressure, will succeed. The next generation, instead of 
what Trinity College, Dublin, turns out, will be nothing better than lay 
brothers, with all the bigotry, ignorance, and vulgarity which we see in 
the young priests who come every year out of Maynooth. Such a uni- 
versity would hurt England, it would hurt Protestant Ireland ; but the 
greatest sufferers of all would be the laity of the Romish Communion in 
Ireland who are of a rank to seek an university education. It would be 


their ruin. They would be taught to be disloyal to Queen, aye, and to 


God and the Pope, if occasion required. They would be taught not to 
think, not to reason, but to believe all their directors tell them, in de- 
fiance of their senses and the understanding which God has given them 
—given for no other purpose, they think, but to be trodden under foot 
as very snares of the devil. 

10. Rome very cleverly puts herself on one side, and all who favour 
undenominational education as the best under our circumstances on the 
other. But this is all ad captandum. Every other great religious com- 
munion has as good a right to claim every privilege as Rome has. We 
merely waive our pretensions, because in a country divided as this is 
they are impracticable.“ What the Bishops at Maynooth want is best 
expressed in their own words. They “ protest against the unfair and 
oppressive system of higher education established and maintained in 
Ireland by State endowments in the interest of non-Catholics and to the 
grave detriment of Catholics.” This should be, ‘in the interest of all 
alike, rather than of any one body exclusively.” Again, ‘‘ Catholics 
demand equality in university education with their non-Catholic fellow- 
subjects, so far as these systems are sustained and endowed by the 
State.” This should, in truth, be ‘‘ Catholics demand exclusive advan- 
tages for themselves alone, whereas they at present can, and do, take 
part in all that is provided in common for all classes and creeds of their 
countrymen.” 

11. Perhaps England may have some quid pro quo in view, in offering 
to Rome what she does not grant to any other communion. Does she 
hope to gain the Pope’s aid against Fenian revolutionists? Vain hope ! 
The Pope is as nothing against the bishops and the American Revolu- 
tionary Party. But perhaps it is the Irish bishops that are to be 
bought. Equally vain! They are white-headed boys now, because they 
join the Nationalists against the Pope and England. If they were to 
take England’s bribe of a university, and turn against the American 
rebels, they would be despised just as much as the Pope is. They could 
not help English rule in the very least. England would have endowed 
a second Maynooth, at cost of a million, and all for nothing. The 
bishops would be as powerless to help her as so many corner boys—in 
fact, as Bishop O’Dwyer is now. England would have sacrificed prin- 
ciple, offended every loyal Irishman, sold the Irish laity into Jesuit 
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bondage, and all for nothing. The Nationalist party would remain as 
irreconcilable as ever, and the bishops as powerless as the Pope. 
O’Connell street agitators and the wild country curates would still 
remain absolute masters of the position, and England would have lost 
money and character for nothing, and only made herself the laughing- 
stock of the world, and a disgrace to all who have boasted of her regard 
for principles of right and political wisdom. Gladstone has made awful 
mistakes ; but if Lord Salisbury does this, he will have out-Gladstoned 
Gladstone himself. Gladstone only bid for Home Rule; he has not 
got it. But if Lord Salisbury gives over the education of the people to 
the priests and the Jesuits, he will have done England and Ireland an 
injury which may lead to Home Rule, and which will be, if possible, a 
worse ill, per se, than even Home Rule itself. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CuaRLes CRosTHWAITE, 
Canon and Vicar-General of Kildare. 


Currency. 


To tHe Eprror or tue ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
FRIEND, 

America has her difficulties. Growimg wheat in the far west 
States at the expense they are growing it at, sending it so many thou- 
sand miles, and selling it at little over 30s. per quarter, is not very 
satisfactory for them. I think we may very properly consider the 
causes of some of her difficulties. America has an abundance of land. 
Where land is plentiful and cheap, it is often more profitable to pursue 
such labour as that which will develop the value of the land rather 
than (as they feel somewhat compelled to do in old and densely popu- 
lated countries, viz.) to bestow their labour on that which produces no 
value except the price ef labour, such, I might say, as weaving, making 
clothing, &e. 

Does America encourage that kind of labour that tends to develop the 
value of the land? I think she discourages it. How can America 
employ her labour so as at the same time to develop her land? By 
employing her labour in producing such articles as cotton, agricultural 
produce, timber, gold, and silver, &c. All these articles are products, 
not only of labour, but of land as well. Those who have not land 
cannot produce them. America in producing these articles has an 
advantage over those countries where land is scarce and dear, so she 
naturally produces them. Having produced them, she naturally wants 
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a market for them. Having found a market for her produce, the 
question is how is she to be paid for her produce? Part of her produce 
is gold and silver. She has those to sell, therefore she cannot be paid 
for her produce in those commodities. She must be paid chiefly by 
labour that is not employed on land, and the products of that labour. 
American statesmen act as if they thought that the products of labour 
which did not develop the wealth of the land was more profitable than 
those products that at the same time did develop the wealth of the 
land. Hence we find them imposing heavy duties on those labour 
products which did not develop the wealth of the soil, and which 
with a wise economy ought to pay for those exports in which she 
naturally excels, and which tend to make her land more valuable ; and 
in doing so, they reduce the export of those articles which naturally she 
can produce to a greater advantage than the people of more densely 
populated countries can produce. 

America has another grievance as well. She uses gold as a measure of 
value. The great demand for gold during the last eighteen years (for 
the gold coinage of different countries) has caused gold to increase in 
value (it is estimated to about 30 per cent.). That has disturbed 
nearly all values in the country. Land is worth less gold now than it 
used to be, though it is of the same intrinsic value. In all fixed pay- 
ments of certain quantities of gold, you have a greater value to pay. 
A debt of say 100 ozs. of gold is consequently so much heavier burden 
than it was. If an estate has been mortgaged for a certain amount of 
gold, and that gold was worth say three-fourths of the estate, leaving 
the owner of the estate one-fourth of the value of the estate; that gold 
may now be worth the whole value of the estate, depriving the 
mortgager of all interest in the estate. If a person has a fixed amount 
of gold to pay annually as rent, interest, &c., that gold being dearer 
than it was, the payer has more of his produce to give than he used to 
give in order to procure the gold he wants for the purpose. Instead of 
giving 8 qrs. of wheat for a certain amount of gold, he may now have 
to give 4 qrs. That makes the times bad for debtors, but good for 
creditors. Upon the whole, I believe the United States is very much of 
a debtor country, while England is her creditor. That is one matter 
that is making America, as compared with England, worse off than she 
otherwise would be. Perhaps some may be asking, ‘“‘ Has America no 
remedy for this matter?” I think America has a good deal of the 
remedy in her own hands. America, by stopping the free coinage of 
silver (which free coinage I believe she had till lately) has done her 
share in producing the present dearness of gold and its consequences. 
If the Americans had not given up the free coinage of silver, I believe 
debtors there would not now be in the difficulties that they are in. 
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There is a party in America who have been trying to get England 
and some other European nations to unite together and agree to the 
free coinage of silver by the whole of them. The free coinage of silver, 
and a consequent fall in the value of gold, would in many cases be a 
loss to the rich and powerful class of creditors. There are many 
debtors in England to whom a fall in the value of gold would be a 
benefit ; but so long as there are so many rich creditors in England who 
gain by the present state of affairs, it is perhaps hardly to be expected 
that our Government will push the matter forward with much energy, 
notwithstanding that the burden on debtors here has become such a 
weight as to have caused three royal commissions to have been 
appointed to try to find out what was the matter, and to find a remedy 
for it, and which I think they have very indifferently done. America is 
a debtor country, and has large amounts of gold to pay annually to 
England. Under these circumstances, the dearness of gold tends to 
drain wealth from America and give it to rich English capitalists. In 
this case what is it the interest of the American debtor to do? I should 
say it is their interest to do what they can to make gold cheap. The 
Americans have large quantities of gold coin, which they have accumu- 
lated during the last ten or fifteen years. It would tend to cheapen 
gold, and so raise the prices of their produce, if they would send their 
gold over to Europe to be sold, and to use only silver and notes for 
currency. Ifthe Americans will only do so, and repeal the duties they 
impose on those articles that Europe sends them to pay for the pro- 
ductions of their cheap lands, I think it is very probable that there 
would not long be so many farmers in the far west, as there are now, 
who are so poor that Government has had to excuse them from paying 
taxes. 

I am respectfully, 


95, Barton Terrace, Preston. R. T. Repmayne. 


P.S.—I am sorry that W. E. Gladstone has not time to discuss this, 
one of the most important political questions of the day. America had 
lately about 400,000,000 dollars paper greenbacks without reserve. If 
she would again reissue half, or even a quarter, of these notes it would 
tend materially to reduce the price of gold, and she would also be a 
gainer in having the interest of the money as well. I think, from 
W. E. Gladstone’s late letter, that he is not opposed to an increased 
issue of paper money partly or wholly supported by credit. 


' 
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The Gold Currency. 


“To rae Eprrors or tag “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have only just observed Mr. H. H. Gibbs’s appeal to me in your 
June number. Allow me to reply that I would pay for gold in paper, 
by bank note or cheque. I think he is wrong in saying there is no 
statute price for gold. I apprehend that when an ounce of gold is 
brought to the Mint, it gives in return £3 17s. 104d., plus alloy, which 
makes up four sovereigns. I consider that the Mint stamp should 
certify not the value but the weight and fineness of the gold in the 
sovereign. I would let gold, like silver, find its value in the market. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
1, Great Stanhope Street, W. MAncHESTER. 
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2ft. 6in. to 5ft. 6in. wide,ready 
i eases See 
the day of pure’ es: 
tA mg The disappointment om 4 de- 


designs only, where tae a 


avoided. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 


APLE & CO.— JAPANESE PAPERS. JA- 
: PANESE PAPERS in original native designs; 
also reproductions of English anil Gontheantal schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. These 
Papers are remarkable alike "for their full low-toned 
colours and distinctive originality, affordin; ble 
surprises of effect, and much copaccintel 1 ‘or wall 
hangings and other "decorative purposes. 


APLE & CO.— JAPANESE PAPERS. JA- 
PANESE PAPERS have a distinct sanitary 
value, as their firm lacquered surface does not absorb 
dust or contagious atoms, while they can be easily 
dusted or cleaned, and will retain their beauty long 
after other papers ‘have had to be replaced.—MAPLE 
& CO., J apanese Paper Warehouse. 


PUsarttURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are IN- 
VITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT’ in the WORLD. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, 
Carpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential when 
goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 


nee of half a century. Illustrated Catalogues 
ree, 


